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MANUSCRIPTS OF M. NECKER, PUBLISHED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


Ovrs isa singular family ! says 
Mr. Necker ; and this -opinion, 
which I should not have presum- 
ed to announce in this way, but 
which I have a right to repeat 
after him, appears to me striking- 
jy just and true. Was it not in 
reality a singular sight to see this 
family together ; Mr. Necker in 
unceasing admiration with Mad- 
ame Necker ; Madame Necker 
in adoration with Mr. Necker ; 
Mr.Necker ravished with Madame 
de Stael ; Madam de Stael in ex- 
tacy with Mr. Necker, and each 
of them occupied without inter- 
mission in making others partake 
of their transports and enthusi- 
asm? Hitherto they have not 
succeeded ; so many praisewor- 
thy efforts have been without suc- 
cess, or rather they have had 
such an unfortunate success, that, 
from politeness, I should not dare 
to describe it. But here Madame 
de Stael has again advanced into 
the arena to break a strong lance 
in favour of the memory of her 
ather, and ina long disquisition 
ufion the character and private 
life of Mr. Necker exhausts ail 
that a rich and brilliant imagina- 
tion can furnish of ideas and col- 
ouring ; all the tender move- 
ments, the plaintive accents, mild 
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recollections, and sad regrets of 
melancholy and sensibility ; all 
that is most exalted in tenderness 
and love; every thing which 
rhetorick offers of expressions, 
figures, and oratorical move- 
ments ; all that could be inspired 
by the most flattering eulogy ; 
every thing which could be per- 
mitted in the most exaggerated 
panegyrick, and from so many 
faculties, sentiments, and resour- 
ces she composes for the object of 
her adoration a shining crown of 
glory. 

Mr. Necker is no more, and 
his death is yet too recent for us 
to hold towards him the severe 
tone of posterity. He is placed 
in the most fortunate position to 
be judged ; inthe position which 
commands the most caution ina 
writer. Living, he weuld pro- 
voke just reproaches, and hatred 
perhaps too merited ; had he 
been longer deceased, he would be 
given to the judgment of a gen- 
eration that would have a right to 
be more inflexible than his cotem- 
poraries. But, at present, as he 
is not here to make apologies, to 
answer,to defend himself,to attack, 
or even to propose new constitu- 
tions which would recal too strong- 
that which he has shaken, we are 














616 CRITICISM ON M. 
in amenner disarmed ; and if we 
still think of his demi-ambition, 
his demismovements,his demi-tul- 
ents, his demi-virtues, which pro- 
duced misfortunes so entire end 
so deep, we know at least that so 
many calamities were net in his 
intention, and the crimes of so 
many others have made us forget 
his faults. 

Ivany thing however were capa- 
ble of recalling t taem, it would be 
the indiscreet and excessive prals- 
es of Madame de Stace]. Without 
coubt 1.18 allowable in a daughter, 
without deubt it is even praise- 
worthy In her, to swell a little the 
measure of the virtwes and talents 
ef her father ; but I do not be- 
lieve this permission extends it- 
self to make it a duty to offer him 
to us as the greatest, the most 
virtuous, the most amiable, the 
most admirable, the most sab!ane 
ohne to whom so 


of mankind ; 
many recollections, so many ficts, 
sO Many events, so many proois 


assign a very different rank a- 
mong men. Without doubt 
nuch consideration is owed to a 
woman; but this consideration 
cannot carry me so far, us te ap- 
plaud such an absurd want, of 
truth and propriety, such foolish 
and ridiculous exaggeration. 
This consideration will engage 
me at least not to derive trom 
this ridiculous work an advantage 
which I might, but to. treat seri- 
ously, what it would be much 
more easy and inviting to combat 
with the weapons of evap 
Madame de Stael appears to ex 
pect this mode of attack, wed 
seems even to dread it a ilttle. 
She places the wits notwithstand- 
ing at their ease; for she de- 
clares to them that, sad, though 
Jaithful defosiiary of the constant 
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practice of her family, she will 
not exert her talenfagaMst them ; 
she chooses vathes to oppose to 
them her virtues, a jirm senii- 
mont of pride and elevation of 
mind, Wut lt may be truly said 
of Mademe de Steel in particu- 
lar, as of men In general, that the 
arms of her virtue are less formi 
dable, thun those of her talents ; 
but I will not take advantage of 
ail that this declaration may have 
of consolint, and, faithful histo- 
ran, or rather simple copyist, f 
wil only transcribe the praises of 
Madame de Stael, without en- 

deavouring to make them appear 
ridiculous. 

It will not then be my fault, 
but that of the panegyrist, if 
smile is excited, when we learny 
that while in expectation of a 

detailed and political life of Mr. 
Necker, which is promised us, 
lis abridged and private life is 
merely filled with phrases, repeat- 
ed without ceasing, and varied ina 
thousand ways : “ justice,” “sims 
plicity,”’ “elevation of mind,” “vir- 
tues,” “ genius,” perfection,” 
“sublime soul,” “ethereal soul,” 
“ celestial soul,’ “ noble senti- 
ments,” “admirable sentiments,” 
“sublime sent»ments.” “We see 
in Mr. Necker a simple man,” “a 
sublime man,” “a just man,” “a 
powerful man,” “a good man,” “a 
man of genius,” “a susceptible 
man,” “an illustrious man,” “the 
image of that Providence,who pre- 
sides over the starry heavens, and 
who disdains notin his goodness to 
watch over the life of sparrows,” 
‘a man, like that god of fable, who 
relened alternately in the heavens 
and served on the earth,” “a man, 
who had a right to sacrifice so 
many present advantages to the 
suffrage of ages, and who could 
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P itiently await that suffrage, be- 

-ause he would be eternal,” and 
sas, “like the divinity, he was 
patient because he w as eternal... 
jatiens guia eternis. 

If Madame de Stael has not made 
a god of her father, she has at 
least prepared for it in presenting 
him to us as “ a men altogether 


perial, altogether celestial, entire- 


ly ethereal ; loving only glory, 
because there is something aerial 
in glory, Which places it between 
heaven and earth: his soul was 
celestial, his look was celestial ; 
he had a justness in lis voice, 
which supposes I know not what 
of celestial In the soul, which ac- 
cords with the speech ty “but he 
was more celestial still in his last 
moments, because heaven had al- 
ready descended into his heart ; 
he has left a memory, which w ill 
make, in this last age, a luminous 
ethereal path, a path, which 
goes from the earth and is con- 
tinued to heaven.” ‘ He was a 
man, who only possessed all 
his powers W hen he was strug- 
gling against difficulties worthy of 
those powers ; he increased with 
circumstances, he was proud a- 
gainst the strong ; he had the most 
noble pride and the truest mod- 
esty ; he had in his soul treasures, 
which are forever lost, and some- 
thing vast in the cowfi-d’ei/, which 
will perhaps never be found a- 
gain.” “Hecould have done every 
thing which he should have willed 
firmly ; the means of attaining it 
would have easily presented them- 
selves to his genius.” He had 
qualities made to serve an ambi- 
tion without bounds, but restrain- 
ed by a scrupulous conscience ; 
his generosity was only circum- 
scribed by his duties ;” “ his fac- 
ulties had no other bounds, than 
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his virtues ;” “a double virtue 
diminished doubly its force,” &c. 
&ev &e. 

That Mr. Necker was the most 
amiable man, the most tender 
father, the most cesirable hus- 
band, that he had even a neble 
countenance, Iagree. That he 
ought to be revarded as one 
of os be st writers, frem the bril- 
liancy and magnificence of his 
imag jnation ; ; that he was at the 
same time a poet anda calcula- 
tor ; that he has made excellent 
comedies ; that he was unequall- 
ed from the universality of his 
faculties, as Voltaire by the diver- 
sity of his talents ; that he wasmore 
continuedly beautiful than Bossuet, 
Tam content not todeny. That he 
was celestial and divine, let that 
pass also ; but I cannot recognise 
in him aman superiour to events, 
and who could master them at his 
will. I do not sce in him that 
jiower, which developed itself 
with so much advantage, when it 
found obstacles worthy of that 
power. Did not the revolution 
appear to him an obstacle worthy 
of that power ? Why did he not 
grow great with that event 2. Why 
did he not then become froud 
against the strong 2? Here his gc- 
ius Was not circumscribed by his 
duty. His duty was to save a 
monarchy, which he had been 
called to sustain ; his duty was to 
save a king, who had honoured 
him with his confidence, and who 
to raise him had exceeded the 
laws of the state. Why did he 
abandon this unfortunate king, 
and, the only one among all the 
ministers, why did he refuse to 
accompany him on an occasion 
that might have been decisive ? 
Was it not.to designate himself 
to the factious as a partizan ? Ac 
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cording fy they did not fail to ac- 
cord him every honour, They 
made him for some days a hero, 
soon after a conspirator, when he 
became of no use, or perhaps even 
dangerous by his virtues ; for I 
wish to believe that he had some, 
at least by comparison. 

But the colossal glory of Mr. 
Necker was the work of faction, 
as well as his proscription ; and 
thisis what Madame de Stael does 
not sufficiently distinguish, when 
she paints all France mad with 
joy at the return of Mr. Necker, 
whose name, elevated to the sky, 
seemed to return to the heart of 
his daughter, after having passed 
the homage of the earth. And 
what had. Mr. Necker done, to 
merit that women should throw 
themselves on their knees on the 
eround, and that the most distin- 
guished men should serve him as 
postillions,or unharness his horses 
to drag his carriage themselves ? 
hese extravagant demonstra- 
tions, which could hardly be jus- 
tified by the most eminent servi- 
ces, attest the madness of the 
times, the power of factions, and 
are more disgraceful, than hon- 
ourable to the memory of Mr. 
Necker. 

I am obliged to refer to a sec- 
ond article the examination of the 
thoughis,and the novel,with which 
Mr. Necker terminated his lite- 
rary career ; but I cannot finish 
this without speaking of a singu- 
larity, which has struck all those, 
who have read this account of his 
character and frrtvaie life. 1 had 
been told before,that Madame de 
Stael had complained twice, that 
she had not been the wife of her 
father. I have found this regret 
expressed four times. Page 5. 


“ He retraced that part of his 
life, the recollection of which af- 
fected me so profoundly ; that 
time, when I represented him to 
myself so amiable, so young, so 
alone ! that period, when our des- 
tinies might have been united for- 
ever, if fate had created us cotem- 
poraries.” P.111. “ There was 
in the heart of Mr. Necker a love, 
pure like what is divine, agitated 
like what is terrestrial....Ah ! 
what years my mother has en- 
joyed 1” =P. 126. “ I should 
have lost in this defence my fath- 
er, my brother, my friend, he 
whom I should have chosen forthe 
only object of the affection of my 
life, if heaven had not cast me in 
another generation.” P.139. “ If 
i had been told, you shall be redu- 
ced to the most complete pover- 
ty. but you shall have your father, 
in his youth, for the companion of 
your life, the most delicious fu- 
turity would have offered itself to 
my imagination.” Irom whence 
it may be concluded, as another 
singularity in the family, that if 
Madame de Stael was jealous of 
her mother, the Baron de Stael 
ought to have been jealous of 
Mr. Necker. 

“ Men, says Madame Necker 
somewhere, (for every body 
speaks in this family) men love 
elory, women shew the way and 
decide the success ; they are the 
white doves that conduct /®neas 
to the golden branch.” It will 
not be the fault of Madame de 
Stael, if her father does not arrive 
at glory, and it may be said in her 
praise, that she has exerted her- 
self to be one of the white doves, 
that will conduct him to the gol- 
den branch. 
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Manuscripts of Mr. Necker, fiublished by his daughier. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


I sHoutp like to see a life of 
Madame de Stael, written by Mr. 
Necker. JI am persuaded that it 
would not be less curious, than 
that of Mr. Necker, written by 
Madame de Stael, and that the fa- 
ther would return to the daughter 
all her praises. I should subscribe 
for it at least more willingly. The 
greater part would be justly mer- 
ited ; the rest would belong to 
that language of gallantry, which 
is not commonly found in the 
mouth of a father, but which,even 
when misplaced, imposes upon 
every other man an obligation to 
applaudthem. Whatever might 
have been, fate, having ¢hrown 
these two illustrious personages 77 
a different generation, has deprived 
us of this pleasure. Wecannev- 
ertheless form an idea of the 
style and manner, in which Mr. 
Necker weuld have written such 
a work, by some opinions, which 
Madame de Stael has collected, 
and which she has been kind 
enough to transmit tous. We 
find, for instance, in the posthu- 
mous works of Mr. Necker a 
chapter On the language of 
Madame de Stacl, and here is 
the chapter entire. “ The style 
of Madame de Stael has the je 
ne scais quot, which belongs to 
beauty.” At least this chapter 
will not be considered tedious. 
In another Mr. Necker is em- 
barrassed to define grace ; but he 
vets out of the difficulty by say- 
ing: “ See Madame de Stael.” 
It is unfortunate that this defini- 
tion should not be adopted by all 
the world. This tender and gal- 
lant father does not conceal how- 
éver certain faults of his daugh- 


ter ; but he describes them so 
agreeably, he surrounds them 
with so many fine qualities, that 
one may, without being less gal- 
lant than him, point out these 
slight shades in so charming a pic- 
ture. “ Ihave seen my daughter 
attacked with this madness, (the 
madness of indecision) although 
no one can be less susceptible 
than her of being led away by 
want of reflection ; but in calm 
situations, in details, she does not 
know how to resolve, and it is 
a curious thing to see a person, 
whose imagination elevates her 
above common ideas, seek for a 
rule for employment, a motive of 
preference fora day of departure. 
In fine, it is a curious thing, 
when she writes, when her looks 
full of fire express enthusiasm, 
to see her not the less environed 
with every thing which may serve 
to decide her uncertainty ; to have 
upon her toilette a watch as well 
as analmanack. What a mystery 
is our mind !” 

I have quoted these thoughts 
in preference, because at least 
they interest from their object. 
The others, deprived of this in- 
terest, are for the most part vague 
and common, expressed with pre- 
tension, and often with bad taste ; 
they are not remarkable by that 
pointed turn, that lively trait, or 
that depth, which distinguishes 
and imprints in the memory the 
thoughts of Pascal, of La Bruyere, 
of Larochefoucauld, of Duclos 
and some others. There is hard- 
ly a person among us; who has 
any education and any habit of 
observation and reflection, who, 
if he would write down and edite 
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with some ostentation what pass- 
es in his mind, and call it 
thoughis, but could make a col- 
lection full as agreeable and full 
as interesting. The reader will] 
learn at least, that Mr. Necker 
Was very fond of curtesies, and 
that he regrets very much, that 
the wemen have lost the custom 
of them, It was without doubt 
an-enjoyment for him, when he 
Was minister and entered into a 
saloon, to see al} the ladies rise up 
and receive him with “ that slow 
bending, their eyes cast down, 
their persons erect, and a manner 
of rising up and then regarding 
the person modestly, and throw- 
ing back the body with grace. 
All this was more delicate than 
words, but very expressive as a 
mark of respect.” 

But if such are the thoughts of 
Mr. Necker, what must be his 
sketches of thoughis ? To give to 
the publick even hints of thoughts 
is being very scrupulous towards 
it, and to render avery faithful 
account of what it has a right to 
expect from the succession of a 
ereat man. I believe however, 
that the nearest heirs might in 
conscience have sequestered, for 
their own profit, such sketches as 
these On old men. They 
ought not to make use of the 
word delicious, it does not belong 
to theirtime of life.” Sothata poor 
oldman,who may have drank with 
delight a glass of Clos-Vougeot, 
cannot say it is delicious ; this is 
hard !——On women. “ Women 
must not allow themselves any 
false movement. There isa prim- 
itive reason for every thing which 
is done habitually.” Women 
will do right not to make any false 
movement ; but I cannot see 
what connection there can be be- 


tween the first and second part. 
—The revolution. “ The revolu- 
tion has augmented in France the 
amount of understanding : a 
greater number of people have a 
little.’ This is very bad reason- 
ing foracalculator ; for if a small 
number of people have a great 
deal less, his addition might fail 
him—On a custom at Geneva. 
«“« What a charming custom at 
Geneva! aman takes the name of 
his wife ; what an admirable in- 
vention, that of a woman!” I 
have often heard this jest, but I 
should never have imagined that 
it had been written seriously, and 
above all printed, 

If the thoughts or the sketches 
ef thoughts of Mr. Necker some- 
times pass the commonplace cir- 
cle of puerility and silliness, they 
rarely distinguish themselves by 
any clevation of manner, truth, or 
profundity ; nor by the graces of 
wit and refinement, the only cha- 
racters which can make sucha 
work exist. I shall say nothing 
of the chapter On commerce and 
the legislation of grains, a piece 
which by its extent and its object 
passes the class of thoughts, and 
is more particularly connected 
with the meditations and custom- 
ary studies of Mr. Necker. Ihave 
svid nothing about an ingenious 
piece of pleasantry entitled, the 
happiness of fvols, because it has 
been long known. M. de Talley- 
rand, who if he were happy could 
not believe in the system of Mr. 
Necker, gave an answer, which 
was read with pleasure, but which 
I believe was never printed. This 
delicate passage in it was remark- 
ed. “Mr. Necker is the first in- 
novator who is not of his sect.” 

An Englishwoman with a beau- 
tiful face, and an Englishman 
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With a superb face, become man 
and wife ; they are ruined 
by a speculator, and they kill 
themselves. Such ts the novel 
of Mr. Necker : im ail, three per- 
sonages, the married couple and 
the scoundrel who dupes them ; 
and three events, a marriage, the 
ruin of a family, and two dis- 
charges of a pistol, which finishes 
the affair and the novel. ‘The 
rest is filled up with long amo- 
rous conversations of the hus- 
band and wife, and, when they 
find they are not worth a farthing, 
by long desperate conversations, 
followed by the still more despe- 
rate project of shooting them- 
selves. This is not very gay, as 
one may see ; and what is worse, 
it has very little attraction. The 
happiness of two people might be 
interesting, without doubt ; but 
this happiness should be put in 
action. Nothing can be more 
fatiguing, nothing more soporif- 
ick, than to describe these eternal 
conversations, where the husband 
and wife assault us with insipidi- 
ty, converse mutually of their 
charms, of their beauty, their 
eyes, their hair, their heart, their 
soul, their love, of that thee, which 
ts me, of that thine,which is mine, of 
that universe whichis gone when 
they are no longer together, &c. 
W hat could be more ridiculous, 
than the part played by the Chev- 
alier Sommers, when he had a 
party in his house, and when he 
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“eentered every moment into the 
apartment of my Lady Sommers: 
to know if she was ready to ap- 
pear ; and when she was, he pre~ 
ceded her with precipitation, and 
placed himself in a manner to 
judge of the effect, which would 
be caused among the circle by 
the dress and beauty of Eliza. 
Then he approached the persons, 
who had shewn the most sur- 
prize !—-Well !.....said he to each 
one of them in particular.” Letev- 
ery one figure to themselves how 
excessive silly is that wed? / in the 
mouth of the husband... As to 
Lady Sommers, she talks much 
to her husband of his. nodle deau- 
ty, of his superb countenance, of 
his beautiful eyes, of his beautiful 
hair, of his curls which become 
him so well, which she will roll 
herself on her fingers and think 
she is making a love-knot. She 
even tells him some sweet things 
in dreaming. 

I shall say nothing of the ca- 
tastrophe, itis still more mon- 
strous, than affecting. Is the loss 
of fortune then a sufficient mo- 
tive for suicide ? Ought the 
eentle soul of a woman to partake 
the ferocious madness of her 
husband ? Madame de Stael has 
defended suicide in theory ; Mr. 
Necker puts it m_ practice : 
Such are the conservatory ideas, 
that the father and daughter be- 
queath to their cotemporaries 
and posterity. 


——a + Gee 
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IN every place there are indi- 
viduals, who can barely supply 
themselves with the necessaries of 
life, when in health, and who, 
‘when sick, require the assistance 
of charitable neighbours, In cit- 


ies and large towns the number 
of such personsis more than pro- 
portionably great, and some gen- 
eral provision for their relief be- 
comes indispensable. Among 


us, those who haye not the means 
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622 THE FAMILY 
of procuring their own subsist- 
ence, whether this be from any 
natural infirmity, from old age, 
or from occasional sickness, are 
entitled to claim assistance from 
the town to which they belong. 
At first view it might seem, that 
this arrangement would be sufli- 
cient for every purpese, for which 
a hospital could be wanted. So 
it has appeared to a correspond- 
ent, whose letter I subjoin. 


To the Family Physician. 
SIR, | : 

In your paper inserted in the 
last number of the Anthology I 
observed a proposal, or something 
like a_ proposal, for the erection 
of a hospital. If it is agree- 
able to your plan to answer ob- 
jections as well as to start pro- 
jects, I beg leave to ask, whether 
the town is not already provided 
with a place for the sick? Is 
there not a spacious and magnif- 
icent almshousé, accommodated 
to receive all descriptions of dis- 
eased persons who present them- 
selves ? Does not that building 
include all necessaries and con- 
veniences for such persons? Are 
there not nurses to attend the 
sick, and the best physicians to 
direct the treatment of them ? 
I confess myself not fully in- 
formed in these matters, but I 
always have thought that this el- 
egant new edifice was designed 
to afford every assistance which 
the poor could require. If this 
be the case, I cannot see the use 
of a hospital. I am, sir, 

your’s, &&. <A CITIZEN. 

Dec. 12, 1805. 


Let us Jook into this matter, 
and perhaps some of my corres- 
pondent’s objections will be an- 
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swered. If I neglect to notice 
any one specifically, 1t will be bes 
cause this would lead me into a 
detail, which circumstances do 
not now require. 

We have an almshouse, a large 
and handsome building, where 
every patiper obtains easy admis- 
sion. What prevents those who 
are sick, and who are destitute 
of property, from resorting to 
this asylum ? I answer, because 
it is disreputable. This house 
receives all who cannot or will 
not provide for themselves. It 
therefore necessarily contains the 
victims of intemperance, the idle, 
and the profligate; and these give 
a character to the twnhabitants of 
the house generally. It also in- 
closes some of those wretches, 
who are too vicious to be suffered 
to range abroad, yet too con- 
temptible to receive publhick pun- 
ishment. In short, this building 
serves at once for a poor house, 
a hospital, and a bridewell ; and 
whilst its purposes are thus com- 
plicated, it answers neither of 
them perfectly. Suspicions of 
some vicious habits, or of pecu- 
liar incapacity will and do attach 
to any person, who has been in 
this house ; and accordingly the 
most desperate necessity alone 
will induce those of good char- 
acter to resort to it. With such 
persons the fear of death is some- 
times less dreadful, than a remo- 
val to the almshouse. 

As the economy of that house 
is chiefly accommodated to those, 
who permanently reside there, 
it is il} adapted to those who want 
only to be carried through a fit of 
sickness. ‘The arrangements are 
such, as to maintain the profli- 
gate and worthless at the least 
possible expense, without an ab- 
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“golute breach of the laws of hu- 
manity. Accordingly the indus- 
trious mian, suffering under an 
acute disease, cannot receive that 
constant and careful attention, 
which are necessary either to 
preserve his life, or to return him 
in the shortest time possible to 
the labours of his calling. 

These difficulties may be inev- 
itable in such an establishment, 
and I presume they are so, or 
some one would have attempted 
ere this to remedy them. How- 
ever that may be, they do in fact 
exist; and the first mentioned 
in particular constantly deters 
women, who more frequently 
than men need the aids of chari- 
ty, from seeking assistance, which 
must be at the risk of a good 
name. Such persons now rely 
on the aid of well-disposed neigh- 
bours. But the hand of private 
charity is sometimes cold and 
cramped ; often slow. A large 
number of the sick poor have not 
the means of becoming known to 
those, who would listen to their 
tale of sorrow and relieve “their 
distresses. They may _ indeed 
find a neighbour, who at a mo- 
ment of leisure will perform for 
them the most necessary servi- 
ces ; but these, while acting as 
benefactors, are unwilling to be- 
.come beggars, and refuse to exe- 
cute the unpleasant task of solic- 
iting aid from others. Could I 
take by the hand some of our 
wealthy and benevolent citizens 
and persuade them to accompany 
me to the abodes of sickness and 
misery, I should exhibit scenes 
which would inspire them with 
ardour for the plan proposed. I 
-would show them a feeble daugh- 
ter. at the bedside of a parent, 
consecratine with her’ health the 
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remains of a little property to re¢ 
lieve his sufferings and to protract 
his life. _I would point out to 
them an aged father overstraining 
his rigid limbs to procure the 
means of restoring health to his 
only child. They should melt 
at the sight of a wretched wife, 
scarcely risen from the bed of 
parturition, exerting herself in 
the service of a dying husband, 
and disposing of the last of her 
furniture to provide comforts for 
him and food for her children. 
These scenes are not the pictures 
of imagination. ‘Too many vic- 
tims of poverty and disease have 


been real actors in them. 


Shall another correspondent 
ask me, what is the object of the 
Dispensary, and why that does 
not afford relief to the most fas- 
tidious among the poor, since its 
assistance is in secret ‘~+Of that 
institution I would say nothing 
It furnishes to the sick 
physicians and medicines, and 
leaves them to- derive the benefit 
of such assistance in their own 
dwellings. Tomany among the 
children of misfortune this relief 
is of all others the most desira- 
ble. But the doctor and his 
medicine are not aJl that the sick 
require. What avails it to a poor 
man if he be attended in his own 
house, if that house be cold and 
friendiess ; if he have not those 
indispensable comforts about him, 
and that care and attention from 
others, which thé rich enjoy so 
constantly,as almost to forget that 
they are blessings. The Sama- 
ritan not only poured oi] and wine 
into the wounds of the man, who 
lay mangled by the wayside ; but 
put him on his own horse and 
conveyed him to a comfortable 
lodging and there watched over 
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him ; and when he could’ no 
longer give him his personal care, 
he provided by his bounty for his 
future comfort and welfare. 

In European cities hospitals 
have been founded either by royal 
munificence, or by the charity of 
wealthy individuals. Among us 
there are few orno citizens,whocan 
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alone accomplish so greata work. 
But there is sufficient wealth a- 
mong us; and I trust there is suf- 
ficient charity. In order to the 
attainment of this desirable object 
it only seems necessary for some 
man of influence, zealous in the 
cause; to give it his patronage. 
C. 
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Animi autem celsiores etiam versari inter medias voluptates possunt, si decreti constantia se 
muniant ; guin et per hoc, virtutis sue experimentum magis exquisitum capere gaudent ; 
etiam voluptatum ineptias et insanias perdiscunt, potius conatemplantes, quam obsequentess 


IN this frosty season of the 
year, a serious politician or mor- 
alist’ could hardly gain a single 
admirer among the beautiful, the 
gay, and the fashionable. The 
weather is too severe for reading 
long orations, and the universal 
desire is to keep off the cold, and 
seek for contentment or mirth. 
The study up stairs and the sum- 
mer recess are deserted for the 
easy arm-chair by the blazing 
fire-side, where ennui may indo- 
lently loll, and fancy may indulge 
in luxurious reverie. Books of 
sober and systematick learning 
are left to'slumber in the cham- 
ber cabinet till spring, and we 
willingly lounge among pleasant 
company below ; or else, relaxing 
on the sofa, we carelessly read and 
easily forget an elegant extract 
or the adventures of an African 
traveller. Thus pass the hours 
of a gloomy day in winter, only 
‘interrupted by the necessary du- 
ties of life, and by those avoca- 
tions,which demand uncondition- 
al obedience. This mode of ex- 
istenoe is general among the 
wealthy and luxurious. It is so 
common, that with some it is an 
object of fashion ; it is sanatural, 


Lerp VERULAM. 


that perhaps it is pardonable. 
Imagination is asleep m common 
minds, when immediate beauty 
does not excite it. The gener- 
ality of beings feel no expansion 
of sentiment or thought, while 


the storm is howling around ; and 


perhaps from the frame of our 
constitution, a change of the an- 
imal feelings may originate in 
feeble natures analogous altera- 
tions of the powers of the intellect. 

The fashionable day glides 
along in conversation or petty 
literature, and. the evening rolls 
on with a train of diversions, 
which may gild the course ot 
every moment, and fill the vacan- 
cy of every mind. Little circles 
of friends, private balls, eard par- 
ties, publick dances, thronged con- 
certs, and crowded companies of 
strangers, acquaintances, and 
others, occupy every hour of al- 
most every evening. Amidsuch 
ealety, splendour, and entertain- 
ment all are pleased, all are 
charmed. ‘The danee and the 


laugh, the joke and the scandal, 
pleasant talk and vapid wit, com- 
pliment and scorn, open friend- 
ship and private hate cre mingled 
torether; the hours rell rapidly 
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wway.in the intoxication of mirth 
and the delirium of enjoyment ; 
at midnight; the fop has expend- 
ed his twenty times repeated sing- 
song of foolish questions and an- 
swers ; the old maid has lost 
another day without exciting ad- 
miration ; the sweet girl of loye 
retires {6 the pleasantness of her 
dreams ; and before morning the 
tired compary has dispersed, the 
town is quiet from the rattling of 
carriages, and all is buried in pro- 
found repose. 

Such is the general condition 
of elegant society in populous ci- 
ties, where there is any severity 
of winter. This state is how- 
ever modified by circumstances 
of civilization, government, opu- 
lence, and religion. In republi- 
cah countries, where there is lit- 
tle inequality of rank, it does not 
assume -these diversified forms, 
in which it appears under mon- 
archical institutions. In _ one 
country, it luxuriates into Imperi- 
al magnificence of pomp; while 
in another, it shrinks into the 
contrac. d boundaries of miserly 
expensiveness and awkward im- 
itations ofelegance. During the 
dreary winter nights of Russia, 
favourites, feudal princes, and 
lords paramount give to society 
every form of exhibition, which 
the wantonness of fancy, operat- 
ing on inexhaustible opulence; 
can create. In England elegance 
of taste, refinement of luxury, 
and splendour of appearance, 
riot in the polished circles of the 
metropolis during the winter re- 
sidence of a gracious sovereirn, 
the continuance of a_ brilliant 
court, and the session of the im- 
perial parliament. In our coun- 
try the trading citizen and the 


wealthy gentleman, often spend 


their riches and exert their taste 
in frequent dinners, parties, balls, 
routs,and crowds; where the com- 
pany is-large,the profusion great, 
and the entertainment universal. 
With. this condition of high 
society in winter,,in.this,part of 
the world, I am little disposed to 
quarrel. iam not gloomy,.and 
therefore I will not moralize se- 
verely. I am not cynical, and 
therefore I will not complain. I 
might indeed say with the author. 
of “ Les saisons,” 
Mais quoi! pour triompher de lI*ennui des hivers, 
Faut ildonc tous les arts, les bals, et les concerts» 
bat the elegant amusements of 
polished society will always find 
an advocate. Many of them are 
innocent, and may therefore be 
pursued.without, present anxiety, 
or future. sorrow. All are es- 
teemed fashionable, and are prac- 
tised by, the ladies and gentle- 
men, who every month and sea- 
son direct the proper.changes of 
dress and the regulations of in- 
tercourse and etiquette, as the 
fabled monsters .of the zodiack 
were supposed to govern the en- 
trance and exit of times. Pru- 
dence therefore will dictate, that 
a censor without, the ivory staff 
should not offend knights of the 
equestrian order ; and reason per- 
haps might su@gest, that estal- 
lishments of polished life are not 
to be rudely attacked. ‘I have 
sometimes thought them absurd, 
rather than wicked, and ridicu- 
lous, rather than contemptible. 
They are considered as evidences 
of civilization, and if so, they 
ought tobe honoured. But Taci- 
tus declares them to. be testi- 
monials of servitude, and there- 
fore they ought not to be increas- 
ed, if Tacitus and truth are ac- 
cordant, The curious reader 
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will remark, that Agricola em- 
ployed the winter season for thus 
elislaving the Britons, just as the 
leaders of high life here use that 
time for polishing the barbarians 
in manners, fashions, luxury, and 
taste, ‘« Sequens hiems saluber- 
rimis ‘consiliis absumpta ; nam- 
que ut homines cispersi et rudes, 
quiet? et otio per voluptates ad- 
surescerent. Inde habitis nostri 
honor et frequens toga ; paulla- 
timque discessum ad delinimenta 
Vitiorum, porticus, et balnea, et 
comviviorum élegantiam ; idque 
apud imperitos “ humanitas” vo- 
cabatur, cim pars servitutis 
essét.” : 

As Iam net so polite to the 
ladies, as a member of parliament 
to the country gentlemen, when 
he translates Latin for their use, 
I shall here introduce to their ac- 
quaintance part of L’hiver, a beau- 
tiful Cantate by J. B. Rousseau. 
As it extols and merrily displays 
the pleasures of winter, and as I 
know,that the French language is 
fashionable, (I wish it were more 
so) and that it will be read and 
admired, I hope that the ladies 
will be grateful, and no longer be 
angry with Tacitus or me. 


Vous dont fe pinceau téméraire 
Représente l’hiver sous l'image vulgaire 
D‘un vieillard foible et languissant 
Peintres injurieux, redoutez la colére 
De ce dieu terrible et puissant. 


Mais si sa force est redoubtable, 
Sa joie est encore plus aimable ; 
C’est le pére des doux loisirs ; 
Il réunit les eceurs, il bannit les soupirs, 
jl invite aux festins, il anime la scéne : 
Les plus belles saisons sont des saisons 
de veine 
La sienne est celle des plaisirs. 
Flore peut se vanter des fleurs, qu’elle 
nous donne, 
Cérés des hiens qu'elle produit, 
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Bacchus peut s‘applaudir. des trésors de 


lYautonne: | : 
Mais l’hiver, \"hiver seul en recueille le 
fruit. 
Les dieux du ciel et de l’onde, 
Le soleil, la terre, et l’air, 
Tout travaille dans le monde 
Au triomphe de Ilhiver. 


C'est son pouvoir qui rassemble 
Bacchus, PAmour et les Jeux ; 
Ces dieux ne régnent ensemble 
Que quand il régne avec eux. 


Les diewx du ciel et de londe, 
Le soleil, la terre, et lair, 
Tout travaille dans le monde 
Au triomphe de Vhiver. 


Winter is generally the season of 
social delight. - Its pleasures are 
not confined to the inhabitants of 
a large metropolis, but they are 
communicated abundantly, tho’ 
in different forms, to the distant 
village folk. The poor and la- 
bouring people have also their 
merry meetings, where they ex- 
perience genuine mirth. This 
season certainly does not bring 
exclusive delight to the fair, the 
wealthy, and the great. Their 
pleasures are often artificial, and 
almost always transitory. The 
winter life of a man of letters is 
full of deep and durable satisfac- 
tion. In the long nights he de- 
votes himself to study, with ah 
ardour, which perhaps increases, 
as the storm arises, and witha 
steadiness, that resists the en- 
chantment of distant musick and 
the dance. 


»SOUS UN toit modeste, aux Muses con-~ 
sacré, 

Ft de chantres divins, de sages entopré, 

Il poursuit en paix des charmes de 
letude. 

Heureurx |’ami des arts, qui dans la sohi- 
tude 

Sait goiter tour a tour l’Arioste et 
Milton, 

Et revient s'eclairer entre Locke et 
Newton ! 
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- St. Lambert is strengthened by 
Thomson. They are unques- 
tionably right. The whole de- 
scription of the former is full of 
morals and genuine poetry ; and 
the passage in the latter my fee- 
ble pen shall not eulogize. I 
know not,that I can persuade the 
lovers of feasting and late revelry 
to stay at home, and relish the 
mighty masters of French and 
English literature. I fear that the 
women love cotillions and Pleyel, 
more than their own thoughts 
and Cowper’s Task, and therefore 
my advice will be as “ the idle 
wind” ; but to my friend, who, I 
know, seeks for renown among 
eenerations to come, I will give 
this strong and sober counsel, to 
gain materials of work in spring 
and summer, and fashion them 
into form and proportion and ad- 
justment, during the long hours 
of his evenings in winter. Far 
from the folly of ceremonial in- 
tercourse, or the bustling of a 
crowded drawing room, in his own 
snug chamber, by a pleasant fire 
he may consult books for authori- 
ty, and his own mind for reflec- 
tion. -Thus, confirmed by the 
knowledge of others, and full of 
raciness from the deep, strong 
soil of his own powers, perhaps 
he may feel the solemn inspira- 
tions of Stewart, which breathe a 
consciousness, that his great se- 
cret work will be immortal ; and 
perhaps. he may revel in the 
strange raptures and holy medi- 
tations ef Milton, and hereafter 
“ produce something, which may 
be of use and honour to. his 
country, and which it should not 
willingly let die.” 

To all, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
this month of ‘winter must bring 


one awful consideration, that they 


have been spared by a merciful 
Providence another year, and are 


the favoured monuments of his 
divine clemency. But while they 
have been thus protected, what 
homage have they made Have 
they honoured the sanctuary of 
the Most High ? Have they suc- 
coured the wants, and alleviated 
the sorrows of his creatures in the 
past summer, the season of sick- 
ness and disease? Have they, 
according to their ability, relieved 
the necessities of the destitute 
widow and stranger in these cold 
months of dreariness and dismal 
existence ? If they have done 
these and similar good acts of 
piety and charity, they may enter 
on the new year with joy and 
great rejoicing, making merry in 
their habitations, with lively dan- 
ces and pleasant 1:.instrelsy, with 
the oldest of choice wines and the 
best fruits of the earth. But for 
the great blessings of the Antient 
of days, the bulk of mankind can 
make testimonials of gratitude 
only by soberness of devotion and 
cheerfulness of praise. Their 
situation excludes them fromm ex- 
erting the beneficence of wealth; 
the radiancy of power, and the be= 
nignity of condescension. Their 
sincere prayers and humble songs 
will however be graciously ac- 
cepted by the Divine Majesty. 
Before him, excellence of inten- 
tion, simple goodness, and devout 
humility are available to propi- 
tiate his mercy and receive ‘his 
smile ; and these offerings he 
will take in lieu of that splendour 
of all-cheering charity, which opu- 
lence only can diffuse, and of that 
magnificence of good, which pow- 
er alone can command into existy 
‘nce and exertion. 
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- But, notwithstanding the hum- 
ble. praises of poverty and the 
bright deeds of beneficence, we 
are all wanting in that deep grati- 
tude, that solemn thankfulness of 
the heart, which is due for in- 
numerable and unmerited mercies. 
This reflection is affecting to a re- 
ligious being. It should awaken 
our resolutions of piety, and our 
devout utterance to the Holy Spi- 
rit. Instead of courting the il- 
Jusions of sense in musick,merri- 
ment,and dancing, we should em- 
ploy much of our time in think- 
ing on the love and mercies of 
our Maker. Let the new year 
be better, than the last. Let the 
devotee to dissipation break off In 
the midst of her career, for her 
evil days will come, and the 
evenings of cheerless reflection 
are hastening along. For the 
debauchee ai.d the gamester 


there is time for repentance, and 
there is yet. mercy in heaven. 
May she, who has led the round 
of pleasure for unremembered 
years, think of her age and her 
Maker ; and let the lovely being 
of retirement, who is consecrated 
to purity, as the willing nun to 
devotion, fortify well her mind 
before she commences __ the 
course, which leads toa life of 
pleasure, folly, and dissipation. 
For myself, I pray that my foes 
may forget their enmity, that my 
friends may continue their love 
and I finish in the language of 
Petrarch and piety, 


Padre del Ciel, dopo i perduti giorni, 
Dopo le notti vaneggiando spese 

Con quel fero desio, ch’al cor s'accese 
Mirando gli atti per mio mal si adorni ; 
Piacciati omai, col tuo lume ch’io torni 
Ad altra vita, ed a pid belle imprese. 


QUINTILIAN. 


—_——2 +o 


For THE ANTHOLOGY. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER 


Giving an Account of the Earthquake, which took jilace at Nafiles, 
July 26th, 1805. 


..ON the day previous to 
this event the heat was intense, 
though the atmosphere remained 
perfectly clear. Greater col- 
umns of smoke however had been 
observed to rise from the crater 
of Vesuvius for several days ; but 
as the mountain had not been 
in a state perfectly quiet since 
the last eruption, this circum- 
stance excited little or no appre- 
hensions. Beside this there 
was no other indication of the ap- 
proaching earthquake. But on 
the evening of the 26th the first 
shock, which was by far the most 
severe and the longest in duration, 


was felt at about twenty minutes 
afier ten o’clock throughout the 
city. It lasted one minute and 
thirty-five seconds by the watch. 
The sensations on this occasion, 
exclusive of those arising from 
the violence of the motion itself, 
were distressing in the extreme ; 
for the screeches and exclama- 
tions of the women and lazaroni, 
which instantly ensued, struck us 
with the greatest terror. The 
agitation at first, and the rumb- 
ling sound which accompanied 
it, was like that of heavily laded 
carriages passing along the 
streets, and we immediately ran 
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into the balcony to observe them. 
But before we had entered it 
the Neapolitans, who have so often 
experienced. the dreadful effects 
of these convulsions of nature, 
and whose fears are ever excited 
by any symptom of their return, 
had mostly left their houses, fill- 
ing the air with cries, crossing 
themselves, and calling on 5t. 
Genuario for protection, We 
now made ail haste to get into 
the court yard, and if possible 
to secure a place in some of the 
publick squares to avoid being 
buried in the ruins of the houses. 
Before we had reached the yard 
the motion became more violent, 
and augmented cries of the wo- 
men and children, together with 
the crashing of the walls and win- 
dows not a little contributed to 
increase our fears. When we 
had got into the street the crowd 
Was Immense, and although ma- 
ny voices were heard, some cry- 
ing, * tothe fudlick eguares,” and 
others “ to the country,” the peo- 
ple seemed confounded, not know- 
ing which way to run. It was 
with the greatest difficulty we 
reached the Largo di Castello, an 
open square, and when we had 
arrived, there was so great a con- 
course of the inhabitants that 
there was scarcely room enough 
for us to stand. We would even 
have endeavoured to reach some 
of the boats at the Mole and got 
on board a vessel in the harbour ; 
dut these we were informed were 
already filled with women and 
children. We were therefore 
under the necessity of remaining 
here through the night. Noth- 
ing was now heard but the mur- 
muring of prayers to St.Genuario, 
and every one was occasionally 
kneeling before little pictures, or 


images of him, round which they’ 
had placed small wax tapers. 

At thirty-five minutes after 
eleven another shock was felt, 
which lasted nearly a minute. 
This was by no means so violent 
as the first, and the motion, which 
was altogether horizontal, was 
more regular. By this shock 
many of the houses, which before 
had been only disjointed, were 
now thrown down. The _ cries 
and shrieks of the populace at 
this moment were redoubled ; 
they had been hitherto anxiously 
looking toward Vesuvius in ex- 
pectation of an eruption, which 
in such times is always consider- 
eda favourable omen, and which 
they suppose terminates the 
earthquake. But nothing was 
seen there but volumes of thick 
smoke, at intervals illuminated 
by flashes from within the moun- 
tain. 

At two o’clock the third shock 
was sustained ; this though very 
considerable lasted only twenty- 
eight seconds, after which noth- 
ing more was felt of it within the 
city. After the second shock I 
perceived the atmosphere to be 
tainted with a su!lphurick smell, a 
circumstance which I did not re- 
mark at the first shock. 

This earthquake, although it 
was by no means so violent as 
that which took place in the year 
1538, which produced Monte 
Nuovo; or other earthquakes 
which Napies has sustained, has 
effected much damage in. the 
buildings of the city and its vicin- 
ity. Many of the wails of the 
houses have been opened from 
three to four inches; the roofs 
have fallen in, and some few 
monuments thrown down. Por- 
ticl, which is in the neighbour 
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hood of the mountain, has suffer- 
ed most. The loss of property 
has been estimated from 12 to 
15,000,000 dollars. The loss of 
lives is comparatively small ; 
thirty-one people only were killed 
within the city. The. first and 
second shocks of this earthquake 
were felt at Siennaand at Rome ; 
but neither of these places have 
experienced any ill effects from 
it. It is now six days since this 
happened, and the inhabitants 
still continue to sleep in the 
streets and publick squares. The 
Toledo is every day crowded with 
processions of monks, friars, wo- 
men and children, &c. who walk 
barefooted, with wreaths of pine 
and olive on their heads, to offer 
thanks to St. Genuario. The 
king and royal family, who were 
at Caserta during the earthquake, 
returned early the next morning 
to thank the saint for the safety 
of his kingdom. 

The poor superstitious Nea- 
politans, who are as easily thrown 
into despair at the approach of 
calamity, as their spirits are ex- 
hilirated by any prosperous o- 


men, have never patience to en- 
dure affliction. At every turn of 
ill fortune they seem to lose al} 
confidence in that innumerable 
train of saints, whose names 
lengthen out their kalendar; and 
the possession of the mildest cli- 
mate, the most fertile soil, a hav- 
en as commodious for the purpo- 
ses of commerce as it is elegant in 
appearance, and a country luxu- 
rious and delightful, where spring 
seems to overtake the harvest ; 
are in a moment forgotten, and 
all is melancholy and despair. 

I saw an Italian gazette, print- 
ed at Naples, of the 30th July, in 
which they say, “Il corriere ve- 
nuto da Roma jiri sera, assicura 
che fino a Cisterna non udi par- 
lare di terremoto ; lo che con- 
firma nostra suposizioni. Iddio 
abbia misericordia di noi, sospen- 
da i suoi flagelli, accetti Je nostre 
lacrime, e il nostro penitemento ; 
funesti miniaccie, ci accordi il 
perdono de’ nostri falli, e la gra- 
zia di amarlo, e di servirlo costan- 
temente ; rinunziando alle mon- 
dane follie e ritornando nel cam- 
mino del vero e del giusto.” 


——2 + oo — 
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E calo descendit, vos ciaviov. 


JuVENAL. 





Heaven sent us, KNow TaHyseLr.——Girrorpb. 


WenreE we to judge of the 
state of American literature from 
the conversation of certain en- 
lightened criticks, whom we oc- 
-casionally fallin with, we might 
reasonably conclude, that we had 
already attained the point of per- 
fection, and that the new world 
rivals, if it does not surpass the 
old. The literary adventurers of 
the day are the theme of every 


tongue, and their productions, 
whether in poetry or prose, re- 
ceive such lavish encomiums 
from the editors of our publick 
prints, that, were we to adopt . 

opinions of these gentlemen, we 


‘we might proudly proclaim, that 


we can write better verses. than 
Pope, and more elegant essays 
than Addison. : 

But when foreigners, excited 
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THE REMARKFER. 


by our typographical puffers, in- 
terrogate us respecting the hter- 
ary stateiofeur country, and de- 
mand the:ndmes of our celebra- 
ted autliors,) wi are unable to re- 
ply as satisfactorily as ow vanity 
would wish. For notwithstand- 
ing the laudable partiality, which 
we feel for our native land, we 
should hesitate in preferring the 
Muses of Newengland tothose of 
the Thames or Seine, and justice 
would hardly allow us to exalt 
the Gleaner above the S/ectator 
er Rambler. 

Iam sensible of the danger, 
that I incur, of censure, for ad- 
yancing so bold an opinion, since 
the profoundest criticks of our 
metropolis have considered the 
Gieaner as a chef-d’euvre in 
esSay-writing. But though I re- 
luctantly dissent from these great 
authorities on this subject, yet I 
most willingly retract an erro- 
neous assertion, into which I was 
inadvertently betrayed. I assert- 
ed that the Gleaner had departed 
this life. But as the author bas 
corrected this mis-statement in 
the newspapers, by assuring the 
publick, that she is ‘still living, I 
think it unfair to insist on the 
point, though I might plead the 
authority of Swift in «my favour 
in the memorable case of Par- 
tridge. Be it known then, how- 
ever extraordinary and incredible 
the intelligence may appear, that 
the Gleaner is still living, though, 
till lately, she had not been heard 
of for many years. 

If we review our progress in 
science and literature, we shall 
have no reason, I fear, to be 
greatly elated with our success. 
Dr. Franklin, by his lucky dis- 
covery of the electrick fluid, has 
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done honour to his country, and 
probably immortalized himself. 
But: the literary character of the 
doctor: has no claim to admira- 
tion. He writes on useful topicks, 
with good sense, in a style simple 
and perspicuous, and though he 
may shave few faults, he displays 
no striking beauties. 
- Mr. Rittenhouse has acquired 
considerable reputation, which 
we believe however is chiefly 
confined to his own country ; nor 
can I indeed discover that it has 
any other foundation tham the ex- 
ecution of an ingenious piece of 
mechanism. wi! bet 

In poets, however, such as they 
are,we abound, But where can we 
find a single poem of distinguish- 
ed excellence, or one which will _be 
read fifty years hence? McFin- 
gal is ‘a happy imitation of Butler, 
but the original is now little read, 
and fast hastening to oblivion. 
Novelty constitutes the chief 
-‘merit of hudibrastick verse, which 
consequently must be confined to 
the inventor. Any imitator,then, 
can expect only temporary fame, 
which may arise from the wit and 
personal satire, with which his 
performance may abound, and 
which will terminate with the in- 
terest and memory of the fleeting 
occurrences it celebrates. 

Connecticut. has. proved the 
fruitful nurse of epick poets, and 
Barlow and Dwight started near- 
ly at the same time for the. prize 
in the Oivympick contest. But 
what original beauties can be 
pointed out in either? What 
passages can be discovered emi- 
nently disunguished by justness 
of thoughts, liveliness of descrip- 
tion, or elegance of language ? 


-But the greatest defect in these 
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poems is an entire want of inter- 
est. We doze over the Vision 
of Columbus, and if we are’ kept 
awake in perusing the Conquest 
of Canaan, we are indebted to the 
thunder and lightning, that roars’ 
and flashes in every page, and 
which, like another JuPpiTER 
Tonans, the poet discharges in 
perpetual rumble and corrusca- 
tion; so that,as a wit once observ- 
ed, it is scarcely safe to read this 
poem without a conductor. 
Humphreys will be considered 
a great poet, when the merit ofa 
work shall be determined by its 
dimensions. But if we can say 
little in favour of his poetry, and 
still less of his prose, we may 
justly praise the type and paper 
with which they are ornamented ; 
and the striking likeness of the 
author, which forms the frontis- 
piece of the volume, must. be pe- 
culiarly interesting to his friends 


and admirers. We doubt not that 


his generosity will amply com- 
pensate Messrs. Gilbert & Dean 
for the loss they have sustained 
by their goodnature in undertak- 
ing the disposal of so unsaleable 
an article. 

Other poets amongst us, who 
have not yet risen to the dignity 
of a volume, have displayed, in 
some instances, no inconsiderable 
genius. But they seem to have 
iorgotten, or never known, that 
genius without judgment is use- 
less or ridiculous, and that there 
can be no good poetry where 
there is not good sense. Broken 


metaphors, gorgeous epithets/ 
and forced thoughts are the arti-’ 
ficial flowers that adorn their 
gaudy parterres, and-are: substi- 
tuted for the simplivity of nature’ 
and the justness of truth. 

Nor are ovr prose writers en- 
tirely free from these defects. 
From want! of true taste, and @ 
misconceptior. of real elegance, 
they are forever torturing: their 
faculties for novel. expressions; 
and newly-invented combina- 
tions ; so that the dictionary of 
Webster will be absolutely neces- 
sary for the understanding of our 
own productions, We shall de- 
rive however this advantage from 
these fopperies that our literary 
goods will be in no danger of ex~ 
portation in foreign bottoms, and, 
by debasing our currency, we 
shall be sure of retaining it in our 
own country. 

Let us, then, follow the advice 
in the motto of this paper, and 
endeavour to know ourselves. In 
the aggregate we are better in- 
formed, perhaps, than any nation 
on earth, and unquestionably pos- 
sess men, in the science of gov- 
ernment, and in the transaction 
of. political affairs, not inferiour 
to the great statesmen of Europe. 
But in literature we are yet in 
our infancy ; and to.compare our 
authors, whether in prose,or po- 
etry, to those of the old world, 
can proceed only from the gross- 
est ignorance, or the most insuf- 
ferable vanity. 

Ay 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. No, 4. 


Sienna, Jan. 5, ant 
MEAR FRIEND, 

I RECEIVED your letter Gémn 
Holland, and should have answer- 
ed it in Paris, had I any thing 
material to say, or had I not fear- 
ed that you would have sailed for 
America before it could have 
reached you. Agreeably to our 
arrangement, we left Paris on the 
21st of September. Little of 
consequence occurred until we 
arrived at a small village near the 
Pont du Rhone, where our car- 
riage broke down. We lodged 
that night at what they called an 
inn; but we were convinced be- 
fore morning it was nothing bet- 
ter than a stable. ‘The next day 
we arrived at Geneva, where we 
remained a week ; during which 
we visited Ferney, and went to 
see the house in which Rousseau 
was born. Voltaire’s place is 
beautifully situated, and com- 
mands a fine wew of Geneva. 
We were shewn his bed-room 
and study, where every thing re- 
mains in state he left them.. -We 
also saw his cook, who told us, 
that during the latter part of his 
life he usually composed in bed, 
and dictated to an amanuensis. 
Rousseau’s house is still occu- 
pied by a shoemaker, and is not 
remarkable, except as being an 
excellent nursery for one of his 

gloomy and suspicious temper. 

The country about Geneva is 
Inghly picturesque, and must cer- 
tainly be interesting to all who 
we unaccustomed to — similar 
scenes. Butit has one disadvan- 
tage, which would render a long 
residence there wearisome : the 


being so entirely surrounded by 
hills. I would sooner be limited 
in the exercise of any other sense 
than that of vision, but the eye 
here can never enjoy the horizon 
without straining over mountains 
that bound it on every quarter ; 
it will never be relieved by the 
grateful comtemplation of succes- 
sive objects, or the mysterious 
pleasure of journeying in imag- 
ination over distant countries, and 
tracing their boundaries from 
shade to shade until may vanish 
into space. 

The lake of Geneva has been 
greatly admired. But I have 
known many, who admiredia hill, 
only because it was a Hill, and a 
piece of water, because it was a 
juece of water. Now I am of 
opinion that a Jake may be very 
large, and a mountain very high, 
and yet they neither shall excite 
an emotion in the most ardent 
admirer of nature. They may be 
common-piace, they may be with- 
out peculiarity, or so uniform as 
even toproduce weariness. ‘There 
is a certain expression among in- 
animate objects, which is anala- 
fous to that of the human coun- 
tenance, and which, however pro- 
duced, is always sure to captivate 
the beholder. But whether this 
expression arise from a certain 
disposition of the lines of the 
face, or from the particular com- 
bination of objects in a valley or 
a mountain, it is very certain that 
it is not a quality which jis pos- 
sessed in common by all of the 
same species. I have been led 
4o this observation in consequence 
of piv disappointment on sceing 
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this celebrated lake. It by neo 
means deserves the commenda- 
tions bestowed on it by travellers. 
The scenery on its shores is com- 
mon and monotonous ; and the 
lake itself, except at certain pe- 
riods, has the comfortless appear 
ance of a winter’s sky reversed. 

Not so is the lake of the Four 
Cantons. As it opened upon us 
from Lucerne, we seemed to have 
emerged from darkness, and to 
have entered into the sanctuary 
of nature ; bounded on all sides 
by lofty mountains, sometimes 
gradually sloping to its margin, 
or abruptly precipitated into its 
waters, it exhibited the appear- 
ance of an extensive liquid plain, 
surrounded by gigantick pyra- 
mids, successively rising one a- 
bove the other, until they were 
either enveloped in clouds, or on- 
ly to be distinguished in the mist 
of distance by the partial illurmin- 
ation of their snowy summits. 
Surely no scene was ever so cal- 
culated to possess the imagina- 
tion of the poet, or to purify the 
mind for the sublimest feelings 
of devotion. 

Our next stage was at the town 
of Altorf, an insignificant village, 
which is, however, the capital of 
Uri. -On the third day we pro- 
ceeded towards St.Gethard: The 
valley of Schoellenan, which lies 
between them, is generally con- 
sidered as the most romantick 
spot in Switzerland. It is finely 
varied with rocks, woods, and ca- 
taracts, and every way deserving 
of all its eulogies. The same 


day we crossed the Devil’s bridge 
and arrived at Urseren. This vil- 
lage is situated on a small plain, 
which is called the foot of St. Go- 
thard; but I know not why, as the 
whole country from Altorf ap- 


‘peared to be only a continuation 


of the same mountain. 

Here, alas; we found that we 
were travellers. Overcome with 
fatigue, We sought relief in our 
beds ; but neither our clothes, 
which we prudently suffered to 
remain on us, nor the careful ad- 
dition of our gloves and night- 
caps, could secure us from the 
sensation of the numbing cold, or 
the dreadful apprehension of an 
Alpine itch. We were fortunate 
however, not to have realised the 
latter. 

It is impossible to describe my 
sensations as we ascended St. 
Gothard. Cox considers it as the 
highest of all the Swiss Alps ; 
but a later computation has dis- 
covered it to be considerably in- 
feriour both to St. Bernard and 
Mont Blanc: It is nevertheless 
an object of admiration, and pre- 
sents to the traveller an idea of 
terror, solitude, and grandeur, 
which could not be extended by 
any scene in nature. We met 
with snow soon after we began to 
ascend, and arrived at the sum- 
mit about noon. The day was 
unusually serene ; not a cloud 
was to be seen, except those at 
our feet ; the air was dry and the 
sky blue, but of a depth so pro- 
found that, without the sun, we 
might have mistaken it for moon- 
licht. <A jalfadble silence seem- 
ed to envelope our senses ; hot a 
breeze was to be felt ; all motion 
was suspended. ‘The sun alone 
seemed to animate this region ; 
but his power was perceptible 
only to the ear, as it could now 
and then distinguish the broken 
murmurs of rivulets, which, half- 
congealed, scantily trickled from 
thesnow. Never was the sublime 
more awfully exemplified 5 the 
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objects were few, simple, and 
vast. I felt the sensations at- 
tributed to the ancient Pythia. 
All nature seemed to be absorbed 
in but one idea, and that idea in 
the scene before me. My heart 
swelled ; my frame underwent 
an imaginary distension. But it 
was momentary ; forthe sublime 
is exhausting. I again descend- 
ed to terrestrial objects, and de- 
voted my thoughts to the mem- 
ory of my friends. I was not 
unmindful of you; for I would 
not descend until I had offered a 
segar to the spirit of our friend- 
ship. 

In three days we arrived at a 
small town called Bellinzona, 
which terminates the base of St. 
Gothard on the Italian side. Here 
we waited until the arrival of our 
carriage, which was obliged to 
be transported part of the way by 
men ; the road being so steep in 
many places, that we ourselves 
were forced to dismount and fol- 
low our mules on foot. If there 
were any Satisfaction in raking 
up past evils, I might easily fill 
a page in descanting on the hor- 
rors of Bellinzona. It is the den 
of spleen, and, to use the quaint 
phrase of Spenser, appeared to 
be the native receptacie of “ nas- 
tiness and spight.” We staid 
there only two days; but they 
were like two years. From this 
place we proceeded to Magadina, 
where we embarked, and crossing 
the lake Maggiore, landed the 
next morning at Sesto. ‘The day 
after we arrived at Milan. 

I shall say nothing of Milan, as it 
must be well known to you. From 
Milan we went to Piacenza; 
thence to Parma, Modena, and 
Bologna. We stopt, however, to 


visit Lodi, and saw tle bridge 
which has been rendered 80 fam- 
ous by the passage of Bonaparte. 
At Bologna we remained some 
time, indeed much longer than 
we intended ; but I did not re- 
eret it, as it still possesses many 
things well worthy the attention 
of an artist. There is a statue 
here, by John of Bologna, that 
would not have disgraced Michael 


Angelo. The publick buildings’ 


also have many pictures that are 
worth seeing ; particularly the 
Institute, and the Palazzo Sam- 
picri. Inthe former is an ad- 
mirable ceiling by Pellegini Ti- 
baldi ; it is painted in fresco, and 
represents the stories of Polyph- 
emus and Eolus. The figure of 
Polyphemus is most poetically 
beastly ; his one-eye looks. like 
a lamp gleaming through the rag- 
ged jaws of a sepulchre. But 
nothing can exceed the concep- 
tion of Eolus. His attitude is 
that of a being unused to the 
tread of earth ; he seems to have 
always been in motion, or,if ever 
he rested, to have rested only on 
the top of Hecla, while he overs 
looked the winds that swept the 
regions of the pole. 

By the date of this, you per- 
ceive that I have passed Florence. 
I staid there a month ; but shall 
reserve what I have to say on it 
for my next. You may be sur- 
prised that I have proceeded no 
farther ; but your surprise can- 
not be equal to my disappoint- 
ment. Ze fact is, we have been 
detained in Tuscany nearly two 
months, in consequence of a cor- 


‘don which the Romans have 


drawl to prevent any communi- 
cation between their state and 
this, which they affect to believe 
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infected with the yellow fever. 
There was a fever, supposed to 
be contagious, in Leghorn ; but 


The cordon however 1s not yet 
removed ; and until it is, I can- 
not get to Rome. 


that has disappeared, and the city SMELFUNGUS, 
is at present perfectly restored. 
pale cae ¢ 
SILVA. — . No. 10. 
Silva rerum et sententiarum comparanda est.....Cic. 


I xnow not who in these dis- 
jointed paragraphs, I please or 
displease ; but I certainly try to 
please myself. That is to say, 
I consult my own fancy. Isome- 
times record an anecdote, and 
sometimes a bon mot. Some- 
tames an extract from a_ sensible 
author, and sometimes an histor- 
ical fact; sometimes I stay a 
floating thought, which was hur- 
rying down the stream of forget- 
fulness, and sometimes give col- 
ouring to a trait of political char- 
acter, which the wasteful hand of 
time was blurring forever. But 
in all these fugitive efforts of mv 
Ieunging heurs I confess myself 
more anxious to please than in- 
struct, more desirous of being 
read than remembered. I re- 
serve this task for those moments 
of sauntcring, when I read as 
well as write nothing which does 
not please me. It is then that 
} banish from my sight those 
crispy writers, whose sentences, 
abrupt as broken pipes, grate as 
you pronounce them harshly on 
your teeth. Itis then I seek the 


_ author, who can feel and describe 


the honours ef chivalry ; who, 
though a worshipper of truth, is 
yet not insensible to the graces 
of fiction ; who can persuade me 
to believe, that Pactolus ‘once 
relied his golden sands along the 
shores ef Sardis, and that en- all 


sides of Parnassus one might 
pluck a thousand little beauteous 
flowers. It is then 1 love geo- 
graphy, but it 1s that of a country 
every where fertile and florid, 
every where embellished with 
trees of a luxuriant growth and 
fine foliage and affiuent in means 


of subsistence for millions of hap- 


py inhabitants ; or it is that which 
abounds in terrible description, 
which paints such falls as are the 
boast of Niagara, or reports the 
tremendous roaring of Catophe- 
si and Vesuvius. It is then I 
Jove to read of battles, but it is of 
those, in which Joan of Arc was 
an actress ; and of characters, 
but it is those, whose éloquence 
like Chatham’s, whose benevo- 
lence ike Howard’s, and whose 
conduct like Washington’s has 
made an impression on the age, 
and given a bias to the customs 
of the world. 
VIRGIL. 

Mr. Burton has remarked, that 
the faults of Virgil are like the 
blemishes of a fixed star: if they 
exist, they are beyond the reach 
of human observation. 

POETA NASCITUR, ORATOR FIT. 

Poetry is the frolick of inven- 
tion, the dame of words, and the 
harmony of sounds: Oratory 
consists in a jtdicious disposition 
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of arguments : a happy selection 
of terms, and ina pleasing elocu- 
tion. The object of poetry is to 
delight, that of oratory to per- 
suade. Poetry is truth, but it is 
truth in her gayest and loveliest 
robes, and wit, flattery, hyper- 
bole, and fable are marshalled in 
her train, Oratory has a graver 
and more majestick port, and 
gains by slow advances and per- 
severance what the poet takes by 
the suddenness of inspiration and 
by surprise. Poetry requires 
genius ; eloquence is within the 
reach of talent. Seriousness be- 
comes one, sprightliness the oth- 
er. The wittiest poets have been 
the shortest writers ; but he is 
often the best orator, who has the 
strongest lungs, and the firmest 
legs. The poet sings for the.ap- 
probation of the wise and the 
pleasure of the ingenious: the 
erator addresses the multitude, 
and the larger the number of 
ears, the better for his purpose ; 
and he who can get the most 
votes, most thoroughly under- 
stands his art. Bad verses are 
always abominable ; but he isa 
good speaker,who gains his cause. 
Bards are commonly remarkable 
for generosity of nature ; orators 
are as often notorious for their 
ambition. These enjoy most in- 
fluence whilst alive: those live 
longest, after death. Poets are 
not necessarily poor ; for Theo- 
critus and Anacreon, Horace and 
Lucian, Racine and_ Boileau, 
Pope and Addison rolled in their 
carriages and slept in palaces ; 
yet it must be confessed, that 
most of the poetical tribe have 
rather feared the tap of the sher- 
iff than the damnation of criticks. 
The poverty of a poet takes 


nothing from the richness and 
sweetness of his lines ; whilst an 
orator’s success is not infrequent- 
ly promoted by his wealth. Nev- 
ertheless, were I poor I would 
study eloquence, that I might be 
rich : had I riches, I would study 
poetry, that I might give a portion 
of immortality to both. Could I 
write no better than Blackmore, 
I would sometimes versify ; but 
were I privileged to soar upon 
the daring wing of Dryden’s 
muse, I would not keep my pin- 
ions continually spread. 
MAXIMS 
are esteemed too much by the 
little, and too little by the great. 
The weak need; but the strong 
can do without them. They 
tempt the inexperienced youth 
with the hope of finding some 
by-path to the seat of the musesy 
or some hidden key to the tem- 
ple of fame. But the knowledge 
of manhood despises such deceit- 
ful promises, and trusts to its vig- 
our and perseverance in climbing 
the, difficult passes ta science, 
virtue, and renown. If a man 
however will read. reflections, let 
him avoid Zimmermann’s, which 
are wearisome beyond measure. 
Rochefoucault’s are full of wit 
and also of severity. I like bet- 
ter Lavater, who is so just, so be- 
nevolent, so desirous of improving 
both the individual and the spe- 
cies. 
CHARACTACUS, 

carried a prisoner to Rome in 
A. D. 52, expressed surprize, 
that his conquerors, who dwelt in 
marble at home, should covet the 
miserable cabins of the dardarous 
Britons, 
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ACADEMIES, 


- To render these institutions 
useful to the community, there 
must be male academies, and fe- 
male academies. There is not 
in Newengland an instance of a 
flourishing academy, in which 
both sexes have been taught. 
Notwithstanding they are instruc- 
ted in separate apartments, their 
hearts wil often be in the same. 
After this suggestion I need say 
nothing of the different studics 
and émployments of boys and 
girls. : 


—_—~ 


“AUGUSTUS AND TIBERIUS. 


The favour of Augustus and 
the tranquillity of his reign, it 
has been said, were as a gentle 
dew from heaven in a happy sea- 
son, which caused the arts and 
learning to bud and flourish ; 
whilst the sour reign of Tiberius, 
Jike a sudden frost, checked their 
growth, and at last destroyed 
their beauties. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


I pity the man who can live 
gloomily in this rich, variegated, 
and beautiful world; who can 
walk abroad and not admire the 
canopy of heaven ; who in lifting 
up his eyes is not enraptured 
with the vast lights which illume 
and glorify the celestial expanse ; 
who in roaming the fields is not 
charmed with the verdure and 
blossoms of spring, with the 
scenery and fruits of swmmer, 
with the business, the abundance, 
and the joys of autumn ; and who, 





amidst the blasts and terreurs of 
this dreary season, cannot cheer- 
fully participate in the sweets of 
retwement. As the operations of 
hature continually call upon man 
to be diligent, so her varieties in- 
vite him tobe cheerful. Because 
perpetual sunshine would dazzle 
and fatigue us, the face of the 
sky is regularly darkened by the 
shades of night, and occasignally 
veiled by angry storms. Because 
an uninterrupted series of pros- 
perity would make us vain, arro- 
gant, and luxurious, we are some- 
times visited with affliction. Still 
it is the design of heaven to make 
us happy ; and ours alone is the 
fault if we are otherwise. What 
though then, amid unnumbered 
blessings, we may recollect de- 
signs,which have failed, and hopes 
which have withered ; whatif we 
could find friends in sackcloth 
and enemies in triumph ; what 
though the thunders of war are 
heard among distant nations, and 
biack clouds begin to gather in 
our own hemisphere, yet sorrow 
and sadness were not made for 
man. Come hither cheerfulness, 
for thou art the health and sun- 
shine ofthe soul. Thine are the 
tranquil spirits, the even temper, 
andthe serene brow. Under thy 
smiling reign we will seldom be 
transported with mirth, and sel- 
domer despond under trouble ; we 
will receive with gratitude, and 
suffer with constancy ; we will be 
moderate in afiiuence, and in want 
contented ; and will meet the 
turbulent and fleeting vicissitudes 
of life with a manly fortitude and 
a christian composure. 
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SACONTALA : OR, THE FATAL RING. 
Continued srom ~. 583. 
ACT VI. 


SCENE—a Street. Enter a Super- 
intendent of Police with two Off- 
cers, leading aman with his hands 

I pe Oficer Striking th 

Grst . Striking the prisoner. 

TAkE that, Cumbiilaca, of Camb. 
hilaca be thy name; and tell us 
now where thou gottest this ring, 
bright with a large gem, on which 
the king’s name is engraved, 

Cumbh. |Trembling.] Spare me, I 
entreat your honours to spare me : 
Iam not guilty of so great a crime 
as you suspect. 

First Of. O distinguished Brah- 
men, didst thou then receive it from 
the king as a reward of some impor- 
tant service ? 

Cumbb. Only hear me: I am a 
poor fisherman dwelling at Sacrava- 
tara 

Second Off. Did we ask, thou 
thief, about thy tribe or thy dwell- 
ing-plaee. 

‘ Se O Sichaca, let the fellow 

tell his own story.———Now conceal 

nothing, sirrah. 

First Of. Dost thou hear? Do 
as our master commands. 

Cumbs. I am a man who support 
my family by catching fish in nets, 
or with hooks, and by various other 
contrivances. 

Sup. [Laughing.| A virtuous way 
of gaining a livelihood ! 

Cumbb. Blame me not, master. 
The occupation of our forefathers, 
how low soever, must not be forsak- 
en; anda man who kills animals for 
sale may have a tender heart though 
his act be cruel. 

Sup. Go on, go on. 

Cumbbh. One day having caught a 
large ROhita fish, I cut it open, and 
saw this bright ring in its stomach ; 
but when I offered to sell it, I was 
apprehended by your honours. So 
far only amI guilty of taking the 
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ring. Will yon now continue beat- 
ing and bruising me to death? 

Sup. [Smelling the ring.] It is cer- 
tain, Jaluca, that this gem_has been 
in the body of a fish. The case 
requires consideration ; and I will 
mention it to some of the king’s 
household. 

Bath Off. Come on, cutpurse. 

; (They advance. 

Sup. Stand here, Suchaga, at the 
great gate of the city, and wait for 
me, while I speak to some.of the 
officers in the palace. | 

Both Of. Go, Rajayucta. May 
the king favourthee. [The Superin- 
tendent goes out. 

Second Off. Our master will stay, 
I fear, along while. 

First Off. Yes; access to kings 
can only be had at their Icisure. 

Second Off. The tips of my fin- 
gers itch, my friend Jaluca, to kill 
this cutpurse. 

Cumbb. You would put to death 
an mnocent man. 

First Off. (Looking.] Here comes 
our master.——The king has decid- 
ed quickly. Now, Cumbhilaca, you 
will either see your companions a- 
gain, or be the food of shakals and 
vultures. 

The Superintendent re-enters. 

Sup. Let the fisherman’ immedi- 
ately-—— 

Cumbs. (In an agony.| Oh! Iam 
a dead man. 

Sup. be discharged.—Hoia ! 
set him at liberty. The king says 
he knows his innocence ; and his 
story is true. 

Second Of. As our master com- 
mands. The fellow is brought 
back from the mansion of Yama, to 
which he was hastening. [Undind- 
ing the fisherman. 

Cumbh. | Bowing.) My lord, lowe 
my life to your kindness. 
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Sup. Rise, friend; and hear with 
delight that the king gives thee a 
sum of money equal to the full val- 
ue of the ring: it is a fortune toa 
man in thy station. [Giving him 
the money. 

Cumbh. [With rapture.| 1 am 
tranported with joy. ae 

First Of. This vagabond seems 
to be taken down from the stake, 
and set on the back of a state ele- 
phant.° 

Second Off. The king, I suppose, 
has a great affection for his gem. 

Sup. Not for its intrinsick value ; 
but I guessed the cause of his ecsta- 
sy when he saw it. 

Both Of. What could occasion it ? 

Sup. I suspect that it called to 
his memory’some person who has a 
place in his heart ; for though his 
mind be naturally firm, yet, from 
the moment when he beheld the 
ring, he was for some minutes exces- 
sively agitated. 

Second Off. Our master has given 
the king extreme pleasure. 

First Off. Yes; and by the means 
of this fish-catcher. [Looking fierce- 
ly at him, 

Cumb). Be not angry—Half the 
money shalf be divided between you 
to purchase wine. 

First Of. Oh! now thou art our 
beloved friend.—Good wine is the 
first object of our affection.— Let us 
go together to the vintners. [They 
all go out. 


SCENE—The Garden of the Palace. 
The Nymph Misracést appears in 
the air. 

Misr. My first task was duly per- 
formed when I went to bathe in the 
Nymphs’ pool; and I now must see 
with my own eyes how the virtuous 
king is afflicted. Sacontala is 
dear to this heart, because she is the 
daughter of my beloved Ménaca, 
from whom I received both com- 
missions.—[She looks round.|\—Ah ! 
on a day fall of delights the mon- 
arch’s family seem oppressed with 
some new sorrow. By exerting 
my supernatural ‘power IT could 
know what has passed ; but respect 








must be shown to the desire of Mé- 

naca. I will retire, therefore, among 

those plants, and observe what is 

done.without being visible. [She 

descends, and takes ber station. 

Enter tavo Damsels, attendants on 
the God of Love. 


First Dams. {Looking at an Am~- 


ra flower.) ‘The blossoms of yon 
Amra, waving on the-green stalk, 
are fresh and light as the breath of 
this vernal month. I must present 
thegoddessReti with a basket ofthem. 

Second Dams. Whys my Parab- 
hritica, dost thou mean to’ present 
it alone ? 


First Dams. O my _ friend Mad- 


hucarica, when a female Cdécila, 
which my name implies,. sees a 
blooming Amra, she becomes en- 
tranced, and loses her recollection. 

Second Dams. |With_ transport.] 
What ! is the season of sweets ac- 
tually returned ? 

First Dams. Yes; the ‘season in 
which we must sing of nothing but 
wine and love. 

Second Dams. Support me, then, 
while F climb up this tree, and strip 
it of its fragrant gems, which we 
will carry as an ofiering to Cama. 

First Dams. If 1 assist, I must 
have a moiety of the reward whicly 
the god will bestow. 

Second Dams. To be sure, and 
without any previous bargain. We 
are only one soul, you know, 
though Brahma has given it two bo- 
dies.—[ She climbs up and gathers the 


flowers.|—Ah ! the buds are hardly 





opened. Here is one a little ex- 
panded, which diffuses a charming 
odour—[Taking a handful of buds.) 
—This flower is sacred to the god 
who bears a fish on his banner.—O 
sweet blossom, whiclr F consecrate, 
thou well deservest to point the 
sixth arrow of Camadéva, who now 
takes his bow to pierce myriads of 
youthful hearts. [She throws doawn. 
a blossom. 
The old Chamberlain entérs. 

Cham. (Angrily.| Desist from 
breaking off those half-opened buds ? 
there will be no jubilee this year ; 
our king has forbidden it. 
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Both Dams. Oh! pardon us. 
We really knew not. the prohibition. 

Cham. You knew it not !~Even. 
the trees which the spring’ was deck- 
ing, and the birds who perch-on 
them, sympathize: with our mon- 
arch. Thence it is, that yon buds, 
which have leng appeared, shed not 
yet their prolifick dust ; and the 
flower of the Curuvaca, tho’ perfect- 
ly formed, remains veiled in a closed 
chalice ; while the voice of the Co- 
cila though the cold dews fall no 
more, is fixed within’ his throat ; 
and even Smara, the god of desire, 
replaces the shaft balf-drawn from 
his quiver. 

Misr. {Aside.) The king, no 
doubt,isconstant and tender-hearted. 

First Dams. A few days ago, 
Mitravasu, the governour of our 
province, dispatched us to kiss the 
feet of the king, and we come to 
decorate his groves and gardens 
with various emblems : thence it is, 
that we heard nothing of his interdict. 

Cham. Beware then of reiterat- 
ing your offence. 

Second Dams. To obey our lord 
will certainly be our-delight ; but, 
if we are permitted to hear the sto- 
ry, tell us, we pray, what has induc- 
ed our severeign to forbid the usual 
festivity. 

Misr. | Aside.] Kings are generally 
fond of gay entertainments ; and 
there must be seme weighty reason 
for the prohibition. 

Cham. [ Aside.) The affairis pub- 
lick : why should £ not satisfy them ? 
:  Aloud.|\—Has not the. calami- 
tous desertion of Sacontala reached 
your ears ¢ 

First Dams. We heard her tale 
from the governour, as far as the 
sight of the fatal ring. 

Cham. Then I have little to add. 
-——-When the king’s memory was 
restored, by the sight of bis gem, 
he instantly exclaimed : ** Yes, the 
incomparable Sacontala is my lawful 
wife ; and when I rejected her, I 
bad lost my reason.””—He showed 
sirong marks of extreme affliction 
and penitence ; and from that. mo- 








ment he has abhorred the pleasures 
of life. No, longer does he exert, 
his. respectable talents from day to 
day for the good. of his people : he 
prolongs his nights without closing 
his eyes, perpetually, rolling on the 
edge of his couch ; and when he 
rises, he pronounces not one sen- 
tence aptly ; mistaking the names 
of the women in his apartments, 
and through distraction, calling each 
of them Sacontala : then he, sits a- 
bashed, with his head long bent on 
his knees. 

Misr. [| Aside.| This is pleasing to 
me, very pleasing. 

Cham. By reason. of the. deep 
sorrow which now prevails in his 
heart, the vernal jubilee has been in- 
terdicted.. 

Both Dams, .The prohibition is 
highly proper. .. as tag 

Behind the Scenes. .Make way'! 
The king is passing. ag 

Cham. . {Listening.| Here comes 
the monarch : depart therefore, 
damsels, to your own.province. 

[The two Damsels go outs 


Dushmanta enters -in  penitential 
aveeds, preceded by a Warders 
and attended by Madbavya. 
Cham. |Looking at the King.] 

Ah! how majestick are noble forms 
in every habiliment !—Our prince, 
even in the garb of affliction, is a 
yenerable object.—Though he has 
abandoned _ pleasure, . ornaments, 
and business ; though he is become 
so thin, that his golden bracelet falls 
loosened even downto his wrist; 
though his lips are parched with the 
heat of his sighs, and his eyes are 
fixed open by long sorrow and want 
of sleep, yet am I dazzled by the 
blaze of. virtue, which beanis in his 
countenance like a diamond exqui- 
sitely polished, 

Misr. .| Aside, gazing on Dush- 
manta.) With good reason is my 
beloved Sacontala, though disgraced. 
and rejected, heavily oppressed with 
grief thro’ the absence of this youth, 

Dushm.. [Advancing slowly, ™ 


deep meditation.) When my darling 
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with an antelope’s eyes would have 
reminded me of out’ove, I was as- 


suredly slumbering 3 but excess of 


misery has awakened me. 

Misr: ( Aside.) The charming girl 
will at last be happy. | 

Maédb. [ Aside.) Fhis monarch of 
Ours is caught again in the gale of 
affection; and IT hardly know a re- 
medy for his illness. 

Gham. May theking be victorious! 
—Let him survey yon fine woodland, 
these cool walks, and this blooming 
garden ; where he may repose with 
pleasure on banks of delight. 

Du/hm. {Not attending to him.J 
Warder, inform the chief minister 
in my namie, that having resolved on 
a long abs¢nce’ from the city, I do 
not mean to sit for some time in the 
tribunal ; but leé him write and dis- 
patch to me all the casés that may 
arise among my subjects. 

Ward. As the king ¢ommands. 

{He goes out. 

Du/fhm. (ToAbe Chamberlain} And 
thou, Parvatayana, néglect not thy 
stated business. 

Cham. By no means. [He goes out. 

Mad. You have not left a fly in 
the garden.—Amuse yourself now 
in this retreat, which seéms pleased 
with the departure ofthe dewy season. 

Du/fbm. O Madhavya, when per- 
sons accused of great offences prove 
wholly mnocent, sec how their ac- 
cusers are ‘punished ! A phrensy 
obstructed’ my remembrance of any 
former love for the daughter of the 
sage ; and now the heart-born god, 
who delights in giving pain, has 
fixed in his bow-string a new shaft 
pointed with the blossom of an Am- 
ra.——The fatal ring having restor- 
ed my memory, see mé deplore 
with tears of repentance the loss of 
my best beloved, whom I rejected 
without cause ; see me overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow, even while the re- 
turn of spring fills the hearts of all 
others with pleasure. 

Madb. Be still, my friend, whilst 
I break love’s arrows with my staff. 
[He strikes off some flowers 

'. from an. Amra tree, 








-Madhavis, embellished with frag- 


Dufhm. [Meditating.) Yes,1 ace 
knowledge the supreme power of 
Brahma.—([To Madhavya.} Where 
now, my friend, shall I sit and re~ 
create my sight with the slender 
shrubs which bear a faint. resem- 
blance to the shape of Sacontala? 

Madh. You will soon see the 
damsel skilled in painting, whom 
you informed that you would 
the forenoon in yon bower of Méd- 
havi creepers; and she will bring 
the queen’s picture which you com~ 
manded her to draw. 

Dushm. My soul will be delighted 
even by her picture.+—Show the 
way to the bower. 

Madb. This way, my friend. 
[They both advance, Misracési follows 
wg them.\—The arbour of twining 





ments of storie like bright gems, ap- 
pears by its pleasantness, though 
without a Voice, to bid thee wel 
come.——Let us enter it, and be 
seated. [They both sit down in the 
bower. ; 

Misr. [Aside.| From behind these 
branchy shrubs I shall behold the 
picture of my Sacontala.——lI will 
afterwards hasfen to report the sin. 
cere affection of her husband. 

{She conceals herself. 

Dushm. ([Sighing.) O my ap- 
proved friend, the whole adventure 
of the hermitage is now fresh in my 
memory.—I informed you how 
deeply I was affected by the first 
sight of the damsel; but when she 
was réjected by me you were not 
present.—Her name was often re- 
peated by me (how, indeed, should 
it not ?) in our conversation-—What, 
hast thou forgotten, as I had, the 
whole story? 

Misr. [| Aside] The sovereigns of 
the world must not, I find, be left 
an instant without the objects of 
their love. 

Médh. Ohy no: TI have not for- 
gotten it ; but at the end of our dis- 
course you assured me that your love 
tale was invented solely for your di- 
version; and this, in the simphcity 
of my heart, I believed.—-Some 
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gréat event seeftié in all this affair to 
be predestined in heaven. ' 

Misr. { Asi.) Nothing is more trne 

Dushbm. (Having meditated] O! 
my friend, suggést some relief for 
my torment. | 

Médb. What new pain torments 
you ? Virtuous men should never be 
thus afflicted ; the most vidlest wind 
shakes not mountains. 

- Disha. When ¥ reflect on the 
situation of your friend Sacontala, 
who must now be greatly affected 
by my desertion of her, I am with- 
out comfort.—She made an attempt 
to follow the Brahmens and the ma- 
tron: Stay, said the sage’s pupil, 
who was revered as the sage himself; 
Stay, said he, with a loud voice. 
Then once more she fixed on me, 
who had betrayed her, that celestial 
face, then bedewed with gushing 
tears; and thé bare idea of her pain 
burns me like an envenomed javelin. 

Misr. [Aside.} How he afflicts 
himself!’ Ireally sympathize with 
him. 

Médhb. Surely some inhabitant of 
the heavens must have wafted her to 
his mansion. 

Dushm. No 3 what male divinity 
would have taken the pains toéarry 
off a wife so firmly attached to her 
lord ? Menaca, the nymph of Swer- 
ga, gave her birth ; and some of her 
attendant nymphs have, I imagine, 
concealed her at the desire of her 
mottier. 

Misr. [ Aside.} To reject Sacon- 
tala was, no doubt, the effect of 2 
delirium, not the act of a waking 
man. 

Médh. VE it be thus, you wil] 
soon meet her again. 

Dush. Alas! why do you think so? 

Médh, Because no father and 
mother can long endure t6 see their 
daughter deprived of her husband, 

Dushm. Was it sleep that im- 
paired my memory? Was it delu- 
sion? Was it an error of my judg- 
ment? Or was it the destified re- 
ward of my bad actions? Whatever 
it was, I am sénsible that, until Sa- 
contala retutn to these arms, I shall 
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be plunged in tlie abyss of affliction. 

Madb. Do not despair; the fatal 
ring is itselfan éxample that the 
lost may be found.—Everits wliich 
wete foredoomed by Heaven mist 
not be lamented. . 

Dushm. [Looking at bis ring] 
The fate of this ring, now fallen 
from a station which it will fot e¢a+ 
sily regain, I may at least deplore.—. 
O gem, thou art removed from the 
soft finger, beautiful with ruddy 
tips, on which a place had been as- 
signed thee; and, minute as thet 
art, thy bad qualities appear from 
the similarity of thy punishment to 
mine. 

Misr. [Aside.| Had it found a 
way to any other hand its lot would 
have -been truly deplorable+——-O 
Ménaca, how wouldst thou be de- 
lighted with the conversation which 
gratifies my ears! 

Madh. Let me know, I pray, by 
what means the ring obtained a place 
on the finger of Sacontala. 

Dushm. You shall know, my 
friend.—-When I was coming from 
the holy forest to my capital, my be- 
loved, with tears in her eyes, thus 
addressed me: ** How long will the 
son of my Jord keep me in his re- 
membrance ?”’ 

Madb. Well; what then? 

Dushm. Then, fixing this ring on 
her lovely finger, I thus answered : 
** Repeat each day one of the three 
syllables engraved on thisgem ; and 
before thou hast spelied the word 
Dushmanta, one of my noblest of- 
ficers shall attend thee, and conduct 
my darling to her palace.’’—Yet I 
forgot, I deserted her in my phrensv. 

Misr. [Aside] A charming in- 
terval of three days was fixed be- 
tween their separation and their 
meeting, which the will of Brahma 
rendered anhappy. 

Médh. But how came the ring to 
enter, like a hook, into’the mouth 
of a carp? 

Dushm. When my beloved was 
lifting water to her head in the poo! 
of Sachitirt’ha, the ring must have 
dropped unseen. 
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Madh. It is very probable... . 

Misr. | Aside.) Oh! it was thence 
that the king, who fears nothing 
but injustice, doubted the reality of 
his. marriage ; but how, I wonder, 
could his memory be connected 
with a ring ? 

Dushm. I am really angry with 
this gem. 

Madb. [Laxughing.} So am I with 
this staff. 

Dushm, Why so, Madhavya ? 

_ Madb. Because it presumes to be 
so straight whem I am so crooked. 
—Impertinent stick ! 

-Dushm. [Not attending to him.) 
How, O ring, couldst thou leave 
that hand adorned with soft long 
fingers, and fall into a pool decked 
only with water lilies ?—The an- 
swer 1s obvious : thou art irrational. 
-—But how could I, who was born 
with a reasonable soul, desert any 
only beloved ? 

Misr. | Aside.) He anticipates my 
remark, . 

Madh. |Aside.) So 3 I must wait 
here during his meditations, and 
perish with hunger. 

Dusim. O my darling, whom I 
treated with disrespect, and for- 
sook without reason, when will this 
traitor, whose heart is deeply stung 
with repentant sorrow, be orce more 
blessed with a sight of thee ? 

A Damsel exters with a picture. 

Dams. Great. king, the picture 
is finished. {Holding it before him. 

Dushm. [Gazing on it.j Yes ; that 
is her face ; those are her beautiful 
eyes ; those her lips embellished 
with smiles, aud surpassing the red 
Justre of the Carcandhu fruit: her 
mouth seems, though painted, to 
speak, and her countenance darts 
beams of affection blended witha 
yariety of melting tints. 

Madb. ‘Truly, my friend, itis a 
picture sweet as love itself: my eye 
ylides up and down to feast on every 
particle of it; and it gives me as 
much delight as if I were actually 
conversing with the iiving Sacontala. 

Misr. [Aside.}. An exquisite 
piece of painting !——My beloved 
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friend seems to stand before my 
eyes. 7 

Dushm. Yet the picture is in- 
finitely below the original; and my 
warm fancy, by supplying. its im- 
perfections, represents, in some de- 
gree, the loveliness of my darling. 

Misr. [Aside.} His ideas are 
suitable to his excessive love and 
severe penitence, | 

Dushm. [Sighing.] Alas! J re- 
jected her when she lately approach- 
ed me, and now I do homage to her 
picture; like a traveller-who negli- 
gently passes by a clear and full ri- 
vulet, and soon ardently thirsts for a 
false appearance of water on the 
sardy desert. 

Madh. There are so many fe- 
male figures on this canvas, that I 
cannot well distinguish the lady Sa- 
cantala, 

Misr. (Aside.}. The, old man is 
ignorant of her transcendent beauty; 
her eyes, which fascinated the soul 
of his prince, never sparkled, I sup- 
pose, on Madhavya. 

Dushm. Which of the figures do 
you conceive intended for the 
queen ? 

Madbh. (Examining the picture.] It 
is she, I imagine, who looks a little 
fatigued ; with the string of her vest 
rather loose; the slender stalks of 
her arms falling languidly; a few 
bright drops on her face, and some 
Bowers dropping from her untied 
locks. That must be the queen ; 
and the rest, I suppose, are her dam- 
sels. 

Dushm. You judge well; but 
my affection requires something 
more in the piece. Besides, through 
some defect in the colouring, a tear 
seems trickling down her cheek, 
which ill suits the state in which I 
desired to see her painted. [To 
the Damsel.|\—The picture, O Cha- 
turica, is unfinished.-———Go_ back 
to the painting room and bring the 
implements of thy art. 

Dams. Kind Madhavya, hold the 
picture while I obey the king. 

Dush. No ; I willhold it. [He takes 
the pictures and the Damsel goes out. 





























Misr. (Aside.] He desires, I pre- 
stime, to add all those circumstances 
which became the situation, of his 
beloved in the hermitage. 

Dushm. In this landscape, my 
friend, I wish to see represented the 
river Malini, with some amorous 
Flamingos on its green margin ; 
farther back must appear some hills 
near the mountain Himalaya, sur- 
rounded with herds of Chamaras ; 
and in the foreground, a dark 
spreading tree, with some mantles 
of woven bark suspended on its 
branches to be dried by the sun- 
beams; while a pair of black ante- 
lopes couch in its shade, and the fe- 
male gently rubs her beautiful fore- 
head on the horn of the male. 

Madh. Add what you please ; 
but, in my judgment, the vacant 
places should be filled with old her- 
mits, bent, like me, towards the 
ground. 

Dushm. [Not attending to him. 
Ch! I had forgotten that my be- 
loved herself must have some new 
ornaments. 

Madh. What,I pray ? 

Misr. | Aside.| Such, no doubt, 
as become a damsel bred in a forest. 

Dushm. The artist had omitted a 
Sirisha flower with its peduncle fix- 
ed behind her soft ear, and its fila- 
ments waving over part of her cheek; 
and between her breasts must be 
placed a knot of delicate fibres, 
from the stalks of water lilies, like 
the rays of an autumnal moon. 

Madh, Why does the queen 
cover part of her face, as if she was 
afraid of something, with the tips of 
her fingers, that glow like the flow- 
ers of the Cuvalaya?—Oh ! I now 
perceive an impudent bee, that thief 
of odours, who seems eager to sip 
honey from the lotos of her mouth. 

Dushm. A bee! 
importunate insect. 

Madh. The king has supreme 
power over all offenders. 

Dushm. O male bee, who ap- 
proachest the lovely inhabitants of a 
flowery grove, why dost thou ex- 
pose thyself to the pain of being re- 


drive off the 
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Mad. What élse is to be painted? jected ?—See where thy female sits 
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on a blossom, and, though thirsty, 
waits for thy return: without thee 
she will not taste its nectar. 

Misr. | Aside.) A wild, but apt, 
address ! 

Mads. The perfidy of male bees 
is proverbial. : 

Dushm.  [Angrily.] — Shouldst 
thou touch, O bee, the lip of my 
darling, ruddy as a fresh leaf on 
which no wind has yet breathed, a 
lip from which I drank sweetness in 
the banquet of love, thou shalt, by 
my order, be imprisoned in the cen- 
ter of a lotos.———Dost thou still dis- 
obey me ? 

Madbh. How can he fail to obey, 
since you denounce so severe a pun- 
ishment ?'—[ Aside, laughing.\—He 
is stark mad with love and afiliction ; 
whilst I, by keeping him company, 
shall be as mad as he without either. 

Dushm. After my positive in- 
junction, art thou still unmoved ? 

Misr. |<Aside.| How does excess 
of passion alter even the wise ! 

Madb. Why, my friend, it is only 
a painted bee. 

Misr. | Aside.|] Oh! I perceive 
his mistake: it shows the perfection 
of the art. But why does he cen- 
tinue musing ? 

Dushm, What ill-natured remark 
was that ?—Whilst I am enjoying 
the rapture of beholding her to 
whom my soul is attached, thou, 
cruel remembrancer, tellest me that 
it is only a picture.—[Weeping.] 

Misr. | Aside.| Such are the woes 
of a separated lover! He is on all 
sides entangled in sorrow. 

Dushm. Why do I thus indulge 
unremitted grief? That intercourse 
with my darling which dreams would 
give, is prevented By my continued 

inability to repose ; and my tears 
will not suffer me to view her dis- 
tinctly even in this picture. 

Misr. (Aside.] His misery ac- 
quits him entirely of having desert- 
ed her in his perfect senses. 

The Damsel re-enters. 
_ Dams. AsI was advancing, O 
king, with my box of pencils and 
colours,——— 
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Dushm. {Hastily.]) What hap- 
pened ? eal 

Dams. Yt «was forcibly seized by 
the queen Vasnmati, whom her maid 
Pingalica. had apprised of my er- 
rand 3 and she said : “ I will myself 
deliver the casket to the son of my 
lord.”’ 

Médh. Howcame you to be re- 
leased ? 

Dams. While the queen’s maid. 
was disengaging the skirt of her 
mantle, which had been caught by 
the branch of a thorny shrub, I stole 
away. 

Dushm. Friend Madhavya, my 
great attention to Vasumati. has. 
made her arrogant; and she will 
soon be here : be it your care to con- 
ceal the picture. - 

Méadb. { Aside I wish you would 
conceal it yourself.——[ He iakes the 


picture, and rises.\——| Aloud.|—— 


If, indeed, you will disentangle me 
from the net of your secret apart- 
ments, to which I am confined, and 
suffer me to dwell on the wail 
Méghach’handa_ which encircles 
them, I will hide the picture in a 
place where none shall see it but 
pigeons. [He goes ont. 

Misr. [Aside.) How honourably 
he keeps his former engagements, 
though his heart be now fixed on 
another object ! : 

A Warder enters with a leaf. 

Ward. May the king prosper ! 

Dushm. Warder, hast thou late- 
ly seen the queen Vasumati ? 

Ward. \ met her,O king; but 
when she perceived the leaf in my 
hand, she retired. 

Dushm. The queen distinguishes 
time: she would not impede my 
publick business. 

Ward. The chicf minister sends 
this message : “ I have carefully 
stated a case which has arisen in the 
city, and accurately committed it 
to writing: let the king deign to 
consider it.”’ 

Dushm,. Give me the leaf.—— 
[Receiving it, and reading.j——“ Be 
it presented at the foot of the king, 
that a merchant named Dhanavridd- 
hi, who had extensive commerce at 


sca, was Jost in a late shipwreck ; 
he had no child borp.; and has left 
a fortune of many millions, which 
belong, if the king commands, to 
the royal treasury.’——[With sor- 
rew.j-~O | how great a misfortune 
it is todie childless ! Yet with his 
affluence, he must have had many 
wives :—-Let an inquiry be made 


- whetherany one of them is pregnant. 


Ward. I have heard that his 


wife, the daughter of an excellent: 


man, named $acétaca, has already 
performed the ceremonies usual on 
pregnacy, 

Dushm. The child, though un- 
born has a title to his father’s prop- 
erty.—-——Go : bid the minister make 
my judgment publick. 

Ward, 1 obey. (Going. 

Dushm. Stay awhile-—__. 

Ward. {Returaing.| I am here, 

Dush. Whether he had or had not 
left offspring, the. estate should not 
have been forfeited.— Let it be pro- 
claimed that whatever kinsman any 
one of my subjects may lose, Dush- 
manta (excepting always the case of 
forfeiture for crimes) will supply, in 
tender affection,the place of kinsman. 

Ward. The proclamation shall be 
made. [He goes out. Dushmania 
continues meditating. 

Reenter Warder. 
O king! the royal decree, which 
proves that your virtues are awake 
after a long shumber, was heard with 
bursts of applause. 

Dusim. {Sigbing deeply.) When 
an illustrious man dies, aJas,without 
an heir, his estate goes to a stranger ; 
and such will be the fate ef all the 
wealth accumulated by the sons of 
Peru. 

Ward. Weaven avert the ca- 
lamity ! [Goes out. 

Dusb. Wo is me! J am stripped of 
all the felicity which I once enjoyed. 

Misr. (Asi.] How his heart dwells 
on the idea of his beloved ! 

Dushm. My iawful wife, whom I 
basely deserted, remains fixed inmy 
SOul : she would have been the glo-- 
ry of my family, and might have pros 
duced a son brilliant as the richest 
fruit.of the teeming earthe 
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Dams. Aside.) What a change has 
the.minister made in the king by 
sending him that mischievous leaf | 
Behold, he is deluged with tears. 

Dushm. Ah me! the departed 
souls of my aneestors, who claim a 
share in the funeral cake, which I 
bave no son to offer, are apprehensive 
of losing their due honour, when 
Dushmanta shall be no more ou earth 
who then, alas, will perform in 
our family these obsequies which the 
Veda prescribes ?———-My forefathers 
must drink,instead of a pure libation, 
this flood of tears, the only offering 
which a man. who dies childless can 
make them. (Weeping. 

Misr. ( Aside.) Such a veil obscures 
the king’s eyes, that he thinks it total 
darkness, though a lamp be now 
shining brightly. 

Dams. Afflict not yourself im- 
moderately : our lordis young, and 
when sons illustrious as himself shall 
be born of other queens,his ancestors 
will be redeemed from their of- 
fences committed here below. 

Dushm. (With agony.| The race of 
Puru, which has hitherto been fruit- 
ful and unblemished, ends in me 3 as 
the river Sereewati disappears in a 
region unworthy of herdivine stream. 

{He faints. 

Dams. Let the king resume confi- 
dence.— [She supports bim. 

Misr. {| Aside.) Shall I restore him ? 
No ; he will speedily be roused—I 
heard the nymph Devajanani consol- 
ing Sacontala in these words : ** As 





the gods delight in their portion of © 


sacrifices, thus wilt thou soon be de- 
lighted by the love of thy husband.” 
I go, therefore,to raise her spirits,and 
please my friend Ménaca with an ac- 
count of his virtues and his affection. 

(She rises aloft and disappears. 

Behind the scenes. A Brahmen 
must not be slain: save the life of 
a Brahmen. 

Dushm. (Reviving and listening.) 
Hah! was not that the plaintive 
vo:ce of Madhavya ? 

Dams. He has probably been 
caught with the picture in his hand 
by Pingalica and the other maids. 


Vol. II. No. 12. ‘3L 


Dushm. Go, Chaturica, and re- 
prove the queen in my name for 
not restraining her servants. 

Dams. As the king commands. 

[She goes oute 

Again behind the scenes. Lama 
Brahmer, and must not be put to 
death. 

Dushm. It is manifestly some 
Brahmen in great danger. ——Hola t 
who js there ? 

The old Chamberlain enters. - 
Cha. What isthe king’s pleasure ? 
Dush. Inquire why the faint-heart- 

ed Madhavya cries out so piteously. 

Cha. I will know in arrinstant. [He 
goes out, and returns trembling. 

Dush. What causes thy tremour ? 
—Thus do men tremble through 
age: fear shakes the old man’s body, 
asthe breeze agitates the leaves of 
the Pippala. 

Cham. Oh ! deliver thy friend. 

Dushm. Deliver him ! frem what ? 

Cham. From distress and danger. 

Dushm. Speak more plainly. 

Cham. The wall which looks to all 
quarters of the heavens, and is nam- 
ed, from the clouds which cover 
it, Méghach’handa 

Dushm. What of that ? 

Cham. From the summit of that 
wall, the pinnacle of which is hardly 
attainable even by the blue-necked 
pigeons, an evil being, invisible to 
human eyes, has violently carried 
away the friend of your childhood. 

Dush. (Starting up hastily.) What ! 
are even my secret apartments infest- 
ed by supernatural agents ?—Royal- 
ty is ever subjected to molestation. 
—A king knows not even the mis- 
chiefs which his own negligence 
daily and hourly occasions :—how 
then should he know what path his 
people are treading ; and how should 
he correct their manners, when his 
own are uncorrected. 

Bebind the scenes. Oh, help ! Oh, 
release me. 

Dush. {Listening and advancing.) 
Fear not, my friend, fear nothing— 

Bebind the scenes. Not fear, when 
a monster has caught me by the nape 
of my neck, and means to guap my 
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backbone as he would snap a 6u- 
gar-cane ! | bs D9 


Dushm. [Darting his eyes around.) 
Hola! my bow— 





A Warder enters with the king’s 
bow and quiver. | 

Ward. Were are our great hero’s 
arms. [{Dushmanta takes his bow 
and an arrow. 

Behind the scenes. Were 1 stand 3; 
and thirsting for thy fresh blood, 
will slay thee struggling as a tiger 
slays a calf.---Where now is thy pro- 
tector, Dushmanta, who grasps his 
bow to defend the oppressed ? 

Dushm. (Wrathfully.) The demon 
names me with defiance.—Stay,thou 
basest of monsters.—Here am I, and 
thou shalt not long exist.—[Raising 
his bow.|—Show the way,Parvaytay- 
ana, to the stairs of the terrace. 

Cham. This way, great king ! 

[AH go out hastily. 





The SCENE changes to a broad terrace. 


Enter Dushmanta. 

Dushm. Ah ! the place is deserted. 

Behind the scenes. Save me, oh ! 
save me.—I see thee, my friend, but 
thou canst not discern me, who, like 
a m@use in the claws of a cat, have 
no hopes of fife. 

Dushm. But this arrow shall dis- 
tinguish thee from thy foe, in spight 
of the magick which renders thee in- 
visible.-—Madhavya,stand firm ; and 
thou, blood-thirsty fiend, think not 
of destroying him whom I love, and 
wi!l protect.—See, IT thus fix a shaft 
which shall pierce thee, who deserv- 
est death, ane shall save a Brahmen 
who deserves longlife ; asthecelestial 
bird sips the milk, and leaves the wa- 
ter which has been mingled with it. 

[He draws the bowstring. 


Enter Matali and Madhavya. 

Mat. The god Indra has destined 
evil demons to fall by thy shafts : 
against them let thy bow be drawn, 
and cast on thy friends eyes bright 
with affection. | 


Dushn. (Astonished, giving back 
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bis arms.) Oh! Matali, welcome ; ¥ 
greet the driver of Indra’s car. 

Madb. What ! this cutthroat was 
putting me to death, and thou greet- 
est him with a kind welcome ! 

Mat. O king, live long and con- 
quer ! Hear on what errand I am dis- 
patched by the ruler of the firmament. 

Dushm. 1 am humbly attentive. 

Mat. There is a race of Danavas, 
the children of Calanémi, whom it 
is found hard to subdue— 

Dushm. This I have heard already 
from Nared. 

Mat. The god with an hundred 
sacrifices, unable to quell that gigan- 
tick race, commissions thee, his ap- 
proved friend, to assail them in the 
front of battle ; as the sun with sev- 
en steeds despairs of overcoming the 
dark legions of night, and gives way 
to the moon, who easily scatters 
them. Mount, therefore, with me, 
the car of Indra, and, grasping thy 
bow, advance to assured victory. 

Dush. Such a mark of distinction 
fromthe prince of good genii honours 
me highly ; but say why you treated 
so roughly my poor friend Mad- 
havya. 

Mat. Perceiving that, for some 
reason or another, you were griev- 
ously afflicted, I was desirous to 
rouse your spirits by provoking you 
to wrath.—The fire blazes when 
wood is thrown on it ; the serpent, 
when provoked, darts his head a- 
gainst the assailant ; anda man ca- 
pable of acquiring glory, exerts him- 
self when his courage is excited. 

Dush. [To Madhavya.) My friend, 
the command of Divespetir must 
instantly be obeyed : go, therefore, 
and carry the infelligence to my 
chief minister 5 saying to him in my 
name : * Let thy wisdom secure my 
people from danger, while this bra- 
ced bow has a different employ- 
ment.”” 

Madb. ¥ obey ; but wish it could 
have been employed without assist- 
ance from my terror. [He goes out. 

- Mat. Ascend great king. [Dush- 


manta ascends, and Matali drives 
off the car. 
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ACT VII. 


Dushmanta with Matal: in the car 
of Indra, supposed to be abave the 
clouds. 

Dushmanta. 

I am sensible, O Matali, that, for 
-having executed the commission 
which Indra gave me, I deserved nat 
such a profusion of honours. 

Mat. Neither of you is satisfied. 
You, who have conferred so great a 
benefit on the god of thunder, con- 


sider it as a trifling act of devotion ; 


whilst he reckons not all his kind- 


ness equal to the benefit conferred. 


Dushm. There is no comparison 
between the service and the reward. 
He surpassed my warmest expecta- 
tion, when, before he dismissed me, 
he made me sit on half of bis throne, 
thus exalting me before all the in- 


habitants of the Empyreum ; and 


smiling to see his son Jayanta, who 
stood near him, ambitious of the 
same honour, perfumed my bosom 
avith essence of heavenly sandal 
wood, throwing over my neck a gar- 
land of flowers blown in paradise. 

Mat. O king, you deserve all im- 
aginable rewards from the soveréign 
of good geni: ; whose empyreal seats 
have twice been disentangled from 
the thorns of Danu’s race ; formerly 
by the claws of the man-lion, and 
Jately by thy unerring shafts. 

Dushm. My victory proceeded 
wholly from the auspices of the god; 
as on earth, when servants prosper 
in great enterprises, they owe their 
success to the magnificence of their 
lords. —Could Arun dispel the 
shades of night if the deity with a 
thousand beams had not placed him 
betore the car of day? 

Mat. That case,indeed, is parallel. 
—Sce, O kings the full exaltation of 
thy glory, which now rides on the 
back of heaven ! The. delighted 
genit have been collecting, among 
the trees of life, those crimson and 
azure dyes, with which the celestial 
Gamsels tinge thew beautiful feet ; 
atid they are now writing thy actions 

inverses’ worthy of divine melody. 

"allied Mede stly.) In my trans- 





. 


port, O Matali, after the rout of the 
giants, this wonderful place had es- 
caped my notice.—In what path of 
the winds are we now journeying ? 

Mat. This is the way which leads 
along the triple river, heaven’s 
brightest ornament, and causes yon 
luminaries to roll ina circle with 
diffused beams: it is the course of 
a gentle breeze which supports the 
floating forms of the gods ;, and this 
path was the second step.of Vishnu, 
when he confounded the proud Vali. 

Dushm. My internal soul, which 
acts by exteriour organs, is filled by 
the sight with a charming compla- 
cency. We are now passing, I 
guess, through the region of clouds. 

Mat.. Whence do you form,that 
conjecture ? 

Dush. The car itself instructs me 
that we are moving over clouds 
pregnant with showers 3 for the cir- 
cumference of its wheels disperses 

pellucid water 5 the horses of Indra 
sparkle with lightning ; aud I now 
see the -warbling Chatacas descend 
from their nests on the. summit of 
mountains. 

Mai. It is even so,.and in another 
moment you will be in the country 
which you govern. 

Dushm. {Looking doqn.] Through 
the rapid, yet imperceptible, descent 
of the heavenly steeds, I now per- 
ceive the allotted station of men.— 
Astonishing prospect! It is yet so 
distant from us, that the low lands 
appear confounded with the high 
mountain tops ; the trees erect their 
branchy shoulders, but seem leafless ; 
the rivers leok like bright lines, but 
their waters vanish ; and, at this in- 
stantsthe globe of earth seems thrown 
upwards by some stupendous power. 

Mat. | Looking with reverence on 
the earth.) How delightful is the 
abode of mankind !—O king, you 
saw distinctly : 

Dushm. Say, Matali, what moun- 
tain is that which, like an evening 
cloud, pours exhilirating streams, 
and for stien a golden zone between 
the western and eastern seas ? 

Mat. That, O king, is the moun. 
tain of Gandharvas, named Héma 
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cita: the universe contains nota 
more excellent place for the success- 
ful devotion of the pious. There 
Casyapa, father of the immortals, 
ruler of men, son of Marichi, who 
sprang from the self-existent, resides 
with his consort Aditi, blessed in 
holy retirement. 

Dush.{ Devoutly.] This occasion of 
attaining good fortune must not be 
neglected: may I approach the divine 
pair, and do them complete homage ? 

Mat. By all means.—It is an ex- 
cellent idea !—We are now descen- 
ded on earth. 

Dushm. (With wonder.) These 
chariot wheels yield no sound ; no 
dust arises from them ; and the de- 
scent of the car gave me no shock. 

Mat. Such is the'difference,O king, 
between thy car and that of Indra ! 

Dushm.-Where is the holy retreat 
of Marichi ? 

Mat. (Pointing.} A little beyond 
that grove, where you see a pious 
Y6gi, motionless as a pollard, hold- 
ing his thick bushy hair, and fixing 
his eyes on the solar orb.—Mark ; 
his body is half covered with a white 
ant’s edifice made of raised clay ; the 
skin of a snake supplies the place ot 
his sacerdotal thread, and part of it 
girds his loins ; a number of knotty 
plants encircle and wound his néck 5 
and surrounding birds’ nests almost 
conceal his shoulders. 

Dushm. 1 bow toa man of his 
austere devotion. 

Mat. (Checking the reins.) Thus 
far, and enough.— We now enter the 
sanctuary of him who rulesthe world, 
and the groves which are watered 
by streams from celestial sources. 

Dushm. This asylum is more de- 
lightful than paradise itself : I could 
fancy myself bathing in a pool of 
nectar. ; 

Mat. [Stopping the car.) Let the 
king descend. | 

Dush. [Foyfully descending.) Now 
canst thou leave the car ? 

Mat. On such an occasion it will 
remain fixed : we may both leave it. 

——This way,victorious hero,this way. 
Behold the retreat of the truly pious, 

Dushm. J see with equal amaze- 


ment both the pious and their awful 
retreat.—It becomes, indeed, pure 
spirits.ta feed on.balmy air in a for- 
cst blooming with trees of life ; to 
bathe in rills dyed yellow with the 
golden dust of the lotos, and to far- 
tify their virtue in the mysterious 
bath ; to meditate in caves, the 
pebbies of which are unblemished 
gems ; and to restrain their passions, 
even though nymphs of exquisite 
beauty frolick around them ; im this 
grove alone is attained the summit 
of true piety, to which other hermits 
in vain aspire. 

Mat. In exalted minds the desire 
of perfect excellence continually ia- 
creases.— |Z urning aside}—T cli me, 
Vriddhasacalya, in what business 
js the divine son of Marichi now en- 
gaged '—Whiat sayest thou Is he 
conversing with the daughter of 
Dacsha, who practises all the virtues 
of a dutiful wife, and is consulting 
him on moral! guestions ?-—Then we © 
must await his leisure.—{To Dush- 
mania.|——Rest, O king, under the 
shade of this AsOca tree, whilst I 
announce thy arrivalto the’ father 
of Indra. 

Dushm. As you judge right.— 
{Matali goes out.—Dushmanta feels 
bis right arm threb.; Why, O my 
arm, dost thou flatter me witha 
vain omen '—My former happiness 
is lost, and misery only remains. © 

Behind the scenes. Be not so rest- 
Jess : in every situation thou show- 
est thy bad temper. 

Dushm. Listening.) Hah! this is 
no place,surely, for a malignant dis- 
position. Who can be thus re- 
buked '—[Looking with ‘surprise.|— 
I seea child, but with no childish 
countenance or strength, whom two 
female anchorites are endeavouring 
to keepin order ; while’ he forcibly 
pulls towards him, in rough play, 
a lion’s whelp with a torn’ mane, 
who seems just dragged from ‘the 
half-sucked nipple of the lioness ! 

A little Boy and two female Aiten- 
dants are discovered, as described 
by the King. 

Bor. Open thy mouth,. lion's 
wheip, that i may count thy teeta, 
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1st Atien. intractable child ! why 
dost thou torment the wild animals 
of this forest, whom we cherish as if 
they were our own offspring ? ‘Thou 
seemest even to sport in anger.— 
Aptly have the hermits named thee 
Servademaua, since thou tamest all 
creatures. 

Bushm. Ah+t what meansit that 
my heart inclines to this boy as if he 
were my own son !—{ Meditating.|\— 
Alas! Ihave no son ; and the refiec- 
tion makes me once more soft- 
hearted. 

2d Atten. The lioness will tear 
thee to pieces if thou release not 
her whelp. 

Boy. (Smiling.] Oh! Iam greatly 
afraid of her to be sure! [He dités 
bis lip, as in defiance of her. 

Dushm. [aside, amazed.) ‘The 
child exhibits the rudiments of he- 
roick valour, and Jooks like fire which 
blazes from the addition of dry fuel. 
ist Atten. My beloved child, 
set at liberty this young prince of 
wild beasts ; and J will give thee a 

prettier plaything. 

Boy. Give it first—Where is it ¢ 

[Stretching out his hand. 

Dushm. (Aside, gazing on the 
child’s palm.] What! the very palm 
of his hand bears the marks of em- 
pire ; and whilst he thus eagerly ex- 
tends it shows its lines of exquisite 
network, and glows like a lotos ex- 
panded at early dawn, when the 
ruddy splendour of its petals’ hides 
all other tints in obscurity. 

2d. Atten. Mere words, my Su- 
vrita, will not pacify him.—Ce, I 
pray, to my cottage, Where thou 
wilt find a plaything made for the 
hermit’s child, Sancara: it is a pea- 
cock of eatthen-ware painted with 

rich colours. 

lst Atten. I will bring it speedily. 

{She goes out. 

Boy. Jn the mean time ¥ will play 
with the young lion. 

2d Atten. Let him go,J intreat thee. 

Dushor. { Aside.) 1 feel the tender- 
est affection for this unmanageable 
child.—|{Sighing. J} —How sweet must 
be the delight of virtuous fathers, 
whem they soil thew basoms with 


dust by lifting up their playful chile. 
dren, who charm them with inartic-’ 
ulate prattle, and show the white 

lossoms of their teeth, while they. 
laugh innecently at every trifling oc- 
currence ! 

2d Atten. [Raising her. finger.) 
What ! dost thou show no attention 
to me 2[Locking round.;—Are any 
of the hermits néar ?—[Seeing Dusb- 
manta.|\—Oh ! let me request you, 
gentle stranger, to release the lion’s 
whelp, who cannot disengage himself 
from the grasp of this robust child. 

Dushm. 1 will endeavour. 
i4pproaching ihe boy, and smil- 
ing.) O thou, who art the son 
of a pious anchorite, how canst thou 
dishonour thy father, whom thy vir- 
tues would make happy, by violat- 
ing the rules of this consecrated for- 
est ? It becomes a black serpent on- 
ly, to infest the boughs of a fragrant 
sandal tree. [The boy releases the lion, 

2d Aitten. I thank you, courtecus 
guest ;—but he is not the son of an 
anchorite. 

Dushm. His actions, indeed, which 
are conformable to his robustness, 
indicate a different birth: but my 





opinion arose from the sanctity of 


the place which he inhabits.—[Taé- 
ing the boy by the hand.|—| Aside.\— 
Ob ! since it gives me such delight 
merely to touch the hand of this 
child, who is the hopeful scion of a 
family unconnected ‘with mine,what 
raptures must be felt by the fortu- 
nate man from whom he sprang ? 

2d Aten. (Gazing on them alter- 
nately.) Oh wondertul ! 

Dusi m. What has raised your 
wonder? — 

2d At. The astonishing seeesiblanes 
betweenthe child & you, gentle stran- 
ger, to whom he bears no relation. Jé 
surprised me also to sce, that altho’ 
he has childish humours, aud had 
no former acquaintance with you, 
yet your words have restored him to 
his natural good temper. 

Dushm. (Raising the bay to bis 
bosom.) Woly matron, if he be not 
the son of a hermit, what then is the 
name of his family ? 

2d Ait. He is descended fromPury, 
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. Dushm. | Aside.) Hak! thence, no 
doubt, springs his disposition, and 
my affection for him.—([Setting him 
down.|—| Aloud.|—It is, I know, an 
established usage among the princes 
of Puru’s race, to dwell at first in 
rich palaces with -stuccoed walls, 
where they protect and cherish the 
world, but in the decline of hfe to 
seek humbler mansions near the roots 
of venerable trees, where hermits 
with subdued passions practise aus- 
tere devotion.—I wonder, however, 
that this boy, who moves like a god, 
could have been bornof amere mortal. 

2d Atten. Affable stranger, your 
wonder will cease, when you know 
that his mother is related to a ccles- 
tial nymph, and brotrght him forth 
in the sacred forest of Casyapa. 

Dushm. laside.| TY am transperted. 
This isa fresh ground of hope.— 
{-A/oud.\What virtuous monarch took 
his excellent mother by the hand ? 

24 Atien. Oh! I must not give 
eelebrity to the name of a king who 
deserted his lawful wife. 

Dus. |asi.| Ah! she means me. 
Let me now ask the name of the 
sweet child’s mother.—[ Meditating.] 
But it is against good manners to in- 
quire concerning the wife of anoth- 
er man, 

First Attendant re-enters with a toy. 

lst Atten. Look, Servademana, 
look at the beauty of this bird, 

Sacontalavanyam. 

Boy. (Looking eagerly round.) Sar 
contal4 ! Oh where is my beloved 
mother ? 

ist Atten. He tenderly loves his 
mother, and was deceived by an 
equivocal phrase. 

2d Atten. My child, she meant 
only the beautiful shape and colours 
of this peacock. 

Duss. [asi.} Is my Sacontala then 
his mother ? or has that dear name 
been given to some other woman ?— 
This conversation resembles the fal- 
lacious appearance of water ina des- 
ert, which ends in bitter disappoint- 
ment to the stag parched with thirst. 

Boy. I shall Itke the peacock if it 
can run and fly ; not else. {He takes it. 

lst Atten. (Looking round in con- 


fusion.| Alas, the child’s amulet is 

not on his wrist ! 

Dushm. Be not alarmed. | It was 
dropped while he was playing with 
the hon: I see it, and will put it 
into your hand. 

Both. Oh! beware of touching it. 

ist Atten. Ah! he has actually 
taken it up. [They both gaze wiih 
surprise on each other. 

Dushm. Here it is; but why 
would you have restrained me from 
touching this bright gem ? 

2d Atten. Great monarch, this 
divine amulet has a wonderful pow- 
er, and was given to the child by the 
son of Marichi, as soon as the sacred 
rites had been performed after his 
birth : whenever it fell on the 
ground, no buman being but the 
father or mother of this boy could 
have touched it unhurt. 

Dushm. What if a stranger had 
taken it ? 

lst Aiten. It would have be- 
come a serpent and wounded him. 

Dushm, Have you seen that con- 
sequence on any similar occasion ? 

Both. Frequently. 

Dushm. |With transport.) I may 
then exult on the compietion of my 
ardent desire. [He embraces the child, 

2d Atten. Come, Suvrita, let us 
carry the delightful intelligence to 

Sacontala, whom the harsh duties of 

a separated wife have so long op- 

pressed [The attendants go out. 

Boy. Farewel ; I must go to my 
mother. 

Dushm. My darling son, thou 
wilt make her happy by going to 
her with me. 

Boy. Dushmanta is my father ; 
and you are not Dushmanta. 

Dushm. Even thy denial of me 
gives me delight. 

Sacontala enters in mourning apparel, 
with her Jong hair twisted in a 
single braid, and flowing down 
her back. 

Sac. { Aside. Having heard that 
my child’s amulet has proved its di- 
vine power, | must either be strange- 
ly difident of my good fortune, or 
that event which Misracési predicted 


has actually happened. ( ddvaneing, 
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Dushm. (With a mixture of joy 
and sorrow.| Ah! dol see the in- 
comparable Sacontala clad in sordid 
weeds ?——Her face is emaciated by 
the performance of austere duties 5 
one twisted lock floats over her 
shoulder ; and with a mind perfectly 
pure, she supports the long absence 
of her husband, whose unkindness 
exceeded all bounds. 

Sac. [Seeing him, yet doubting.| Is 
that the son of my lord grown pale 
with penitence and affliction ?—If 
not, who is it, that sullies with his 
touch the hand of my child, whose 
amulet should have preserved him 
from such indignity ? 

Boy. (Going hastily to Sacontala.} 
Mother, here is a stranger who calls 
me son. 

Dushm. Oh! my best beloved, 
i have treated thee cruelly ; but my 
cruelty is succeeded by the warmest 
affection ; and I implore your re- 
membrance and forgiveness. 

Sac. [ Aside.) Be confident, O my 
heart !—{ A/oud.|—I shall be most 
happy when the king’s anger has 
passed away.—| Aside.J|—This must 
be the son of my lord. 

Dushm. By the kindness of hea- 
ven, O loveliest of thy sex, thou 
Sstandest again before me, whose 
memory was obscured by the gloom 
of fascination 3 as the star RGhini at 
the end of an eclipse rejoins her be- 
loved moon, 

Sac. May the king be— 

[She bursts into teags. 

Dushm. My darling, though the 
word victorious be suppressed by 
thy weeping, yet I must have victo- 
ry, since I see theé again, though 
with pale lips and a body unadorned. 

Boy. What man is this, mother ? 

Sac. Sweet child, ask the divin- 
ity, who presides over the fortunes 
of us both. [She aveeps. 

Dushm. O my only _ beloved, 
banish from thy mind my cruel de- 
sertion of thee.—A violent phrensy 
overpowered my soul.—Such, when 
the darkness of illusion prevails, are 
the actions of the best intentioned ; 
as a blind man, whena friend binds 
his head witha wreath of flowers, 


mistakes it for a twining snake, and 
foolishly rejects it. 
(He falls at her feet. 

Sac. . Rise, my husband, oh! 

rise—-My happiness has been long 
interrupted ; butjoy now succeeds 
to affliction, since the son of m 
lord still loves me.——[He rises.)—-How 
wasthe remembrance of this unfor- 
tunate woman restored to the mind 
of my lord’s son? 

Dushm. When the dart of misery 
shall be wholly extracted from my 
bosom, { will tell you all ; but since 
the anguish of my soul has in part 
ceased, let me first wipe off that tear 
which trickles from. thy delicate 
eye-lash ; and thus eflace the memo- 
ry of all the tears which my delirium 
has made thee shed. 

[He stretches out bis hand. 

Sac. (Wiping off her tears, and 
seeing the ring om his finger.| Ah! 
is that the fatal ring ? 

Dushm. Yes; by the surprising 
recovery of it my memory was re- 
stored. 

Sac. Its influence, indeed, has 
been great; since it has brought 
back the lost confidence of my hus- 
band. 

Dushm. ‘Take it then, as a beau- 
tiful plant receives a flower from the 
returning season of joy. 

Sac. I cannot again trust it. 
Let it be worn by theson of my lord. 
Matali enters. 

Mét. By the will of heaven the 
king has happily met his beloved 
wife, and seen the countenance of 
his little son. 

Dushm. It was by the company 
of my friend that my desire attained 
maturity.—-But say, was not this 
fortunate event previously known to 
Indva ? 

Mat. (Smiling.)] What is unknown 
to the gods ?—But come : the divine 
Maricha desires to see thee. 

Dushm. Beloved, take our son by 
the hand; and let me present you 
both to the father of immortals. 

Sac. Ireally am ashamed, even 
in thy presence, to approach the 
deities. | 

Dushm, It is highly proper on so 
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happy an occasion—Come, I entreat, 


thee. [They all advance. 


Tbe scene is withdrawn, and Casya- 
p@ is discovered on a throne conver- 
sing with Aditi. 

Cas. [Pointing to the king.| That, 
O daughter of Dacsha, is the hero 
who led the squadrons of thy son to 
the front of battle, a sovereign of 
the earth, Dushmanta ; by the means 
of whose bow the thunder-bolt of 
Indra (all its work being accomplish- 
ed) is now a mere ornament of his 
heavenly palace. 

Adi. Ue bears in his form all the 
marks of exalted majesty. 

Mat. (To Dushmanta.]) The pa- 
rents of the tweive Adityas, O king, 
are gazing on thee, as on their own 
offspring, with eyes of affection.— 
Approach them, illustrious prince. 

Dushm. Are those, O Maitali, the 
divine pair, sprung from Marichi 


.and Dacsha ?—Are those the grand- 


children of Brahma, to whom the 
self-existent gave birth in the begin- 
ning ; whom inspired mortals pro- 
nqunce the fountain of glory appar- 
ent in the form of twelve suns; they 
who produced my benefactor, the 
lord of a hundred sacrifices, and ru- 
ler of three worlds? 

Mat. Even they—[Prostrating 
himself with Dushmanta.j—Great 
beings, the king Dushmanta, who 
has exccuted the commands of your 
son Vasava, falls humbly before your 
throne. 

Cas. Continue long to rule the 
world, | 

Adi, Long be a warriour witha 
car unshattered in combat. [Sacon- 
tala and her son prostrate themselves. 

Cas. Daughter, may thy husband 
be like Indra ! May thy son resem- 
ble Jayanta ! And mayst thou (whom 
no benediction could better suit) be 
equal in prosperity to the daughter 
of Puldman ! 

Adi. Preserve, my child, a con- 
stant unity with thy lord : and may 
this boy, for a great length of years, 
be the ornament and joy of you 
both ! Now be seated near us. 

[They all sit down. 


Cas. | Looking at them by turas.| 
Sacontala is the model of excellent 
wives ; her son is dutiful; and thou, 
© king, hast three rare advantages, 
true piety, abundant wealth, and 
active virtue. 

Dushm. © divine being, having 
obtained the former object of my 
most ardent wishes, I now have 
reached the summit of earthly happi- 
ness through thy favour, and thy 
benizon will insure its permanence. 
—First appears the flower, then the 
fruit ; first clouds are collected,then 
the shower falls : such is the regu- 
lar course of causes and effects ; and 
thus, when thy indulgence preceded, 
felicity generally followed. 

Mat. Great indeed, O king, has 
been the kindness of the primeval 
Brahmens. 

Dushm. Bright son of Marichi, 
this thy handmaid was married to 
me by the ceremony of Gandharvas ; 
and, after a time, was conducted to 
my palace by some of her family ; 
but my memory having failed, thro’ 
delirium, I rejected her, and thus 
committed a grievous offence against 
the venerable Canna, who is of thy 
Civine lineage : afterwards, on see- 
ing this fatal ring, I remembered my 
love and my nuptials; but the 
whole transaction yet fills me with 
wonder. My soul was confounded 
with strange ignorance that obscur- 
ed my senses ; as if a man were to 
see an elephant marching before 
him, yet to doubt what animal it 
could be, till he discovered by the 
traces of his large feet that it was an 
elephant. 

Cas. Cease, my son, to charge 
thyself with an offence committed 
ignorantly, and, therefore, innocent- 
ly.—Now hear me— 

Dusham. Tam devoutly attentive. 

Cas. When the nymph Meénaca 
led Sacontala from the place where 
thy desertion of her had afflicted 
her soul, she brought her to the 
palace of Aditi ; and I knew, by the 
power of meditation on the Supreme 
Being, that thy forgetfulness of thy 
pious and lawful consort had pro- 
ceeded from the imprecation of 
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Durv4sas, and that the charm would 
terminate on the sight of thy ring. _ 

Dushm. { Aside.) My name then is 
cleared from infamy. | 

Sac. Happy am I that the son of 
my lord, who now recognises me, 
denied me through ignorance, and 
not with real aversion.——The ter- 
rible imprecation was heard, I sup- 
pose, when my mind was intent on 
a different object, by my two belov- 
ed friends, who with extreme affec- 
tien, concealed it from me to spare 
my feelings, but advised me at part- 
ing to show the ring if my husband 
should have forgotten me. 

Cas. [Turning to Sacontala.] Thou 
art apprised, my daughter, of the 
whole truth, and must no longer re- 
sent the hehaviour of thy lord.—— 
He rejected thee when his memory 
was impaired by the force of a 
charm ; and when the gloom was 
dispelled, his conjugal affection re- 
vived ; as a mirrour, whose surface 
has been sullied, reflects no image ; 
but exhibits perfect resemblances, 
when its polish has been restored. 

Dushm. Such, indeed, was my 
situation. 

Cas. My son Dushmanta, hast 
thou embraced thy child by Szacon- 
tala, on whose birth I myself per- 
formed the ceremonies prescribed in 
the Veda? 

Dushm. Holy Marichi, he is the 
glory of my house. 

Cas. Know. toa, that his heroick 
virtue will raise him to a dominion 
extended from sea to sea ; before he 
has passed the ocean of mortal life, 
be shall rule, unequalled in combat, 
this earth with seven peninsulas : 
and, as.he now is called Servadema- 
na, because he tames.even in child- 
hood the fiercest animals, so in his 
riper years, he shall acquire the 
name of Bhereta, because he shall 
sustain and nourish the world. 

Dushm. A boy educated by the 
son of Marichi, must attain the sum- 
mit of greatness. 

Adi. Now let Sacontala, who is 
restored to happiness, convey intel- 
ligence to Canna of all these events : 
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her mother Ménaca is in my family, 
and knows all that has passed. 

Sac. The goddess proposes what 
I most ardently wish. | 

Cas. By the force of true piety 
the whole scene will be present to 
the mind of Canna. 

Dushm. The devout sage must be 
still excessively indignant at my fran- 
tick behaviour. 

Cas. [ Meditating.] Then let him 
hear from me the delightful news, 
that his foster-child has been terder- 
ly received by her husband, and that 
both are happy with the little war- 
riour who sprang from them.—Ho- 
la ! who is in waiting ? 

A Pupil enters. 

Pup. Great being, I am here. 

Cas. Haften, Golava, through the 
light air, and in my name inform the 
venerable Canna, that Sacontala has 
a charming son by Dushmanta, 
whose affection for her was restored 
with his remembrance, on the ter- 
mination of the spell raised by the 
angry Durvasas. 

Pup. As the divinity commands. 

[He goes out. 
* Cas. My son, reascend the car of 
Indra with thy consort and child, 
and return happy to thy imperial 
seat. 

Dushm. Be it as Marichi ordains. 

Cas. Henceforth may the god of 
the atmosphere with copious rain 
give abundance to thy affectionate 
subjects ; and mayst thou with fre- 
quent sacrifices maintain the Thun- 
derer’s friendship ! By numberless 
interchanges of good offices between 
you both, may benefits reciprocally 
be conferred on the inhabitants of 
the two worlds ! 

Dushm. Powerful being, I will be 
ftudious, as far as I am able, to at- 
tain that felicity. 

Cas. What other favours can I 
beftow on thee ? 

Dusbm. Can any favours exceed 
those already beftowed ? Let 
every king apply himself to the at- 
tainment of happiness for his people; 
let Sereswati, the goddess of liberal 
arts, be adored by all readers of the 
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Veda ;and may Siva, with an azure 
neck and red locks, eternally potent 
anc seil-existing, avert from me the 


POETRY. 


pain of another buth. in this perishe 
able world, the seat of crimes and 
of punishment. [dll go out. 
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ORIGINAL. 


For tHe ANTHOLOGY. 
Messrs. Editors, 


Daring the retirement of the laft fum- 
mer, it was my good fortune to ef- 
cort two lovely girls, on a rural pro™ 
menade. Puriuing for fome diftance 
precipices, which feemed to guard 
from intrufion the mazes of a quiet 
ftream ; we were furprized at obferv- 
ing a little wherry tied toa ftump 
on. the margin, and which offered to 
us an opportunity of proceeding 
with greater fecurity and pleafure. 
While I was employed, however, in 
difengaging this little veffel for their 
reception, my fair companions, who 
remained on the rocks above me 
fportively concenled themfelves. De- 
termined however to betray no em- 
barraffment on the occafion, and 
knowing that but ome part of the 
{tream offered them a paflage, in cafe 
at's meant to defert me, I, like an 
able general, haftened by forced march 
es to w thes it; and on the coming 
up of the fugitives prefented them 
he following lines, which at their 
requelt I now prefent to you. 


$O on the Pilgrim’s weary way ; 
fWoke by twill; ght ’s erumfon r: ay 
That bathful wooing confcious earth, 
Gave the brilliant ireafon birth) 
Dancing oft in meteor light, 

Streams the phantom of the night! 
Still it fluygs its ftarry hues, 

Still .h’ enchented flep purlues, 


Through many a mazy thicket led, 
And wild unknown to human tread; 
Mountain drear, and ravine dee 
Where echoes unmolefted flee 
Fill tkimming fome lone tracklefs 
heighr, 
Sudden it vanifhed in night ! 
Too late alas! the fteps eflay 
To meafure back the weary way— 
Vain is the frequent long balioa, 
That echoed, feems to mock his woe, 
While many a tengthen’d howl af- 
frights the vale— 
No ear attends his fault’ring pray’r, 
While fad and pale, 
The fpirit of defpair 
Frowns from each mould’ring fteep, 
and fighs in ev’ry gale ! 
Soon finks th’ exhaufted wand’rer ’mid 
the gloom, 
His fhrowd the breeze of night; the 
autumn leaf his tomb ! 


‘LODINUS 
New York, Dec. 10. 





THE RINGLET. 


Ou ble is the Ringlet, and envied 
its maze, 

As down thy fair bofom of tranfport 
it {trays; 

Tn thy tear-drop diffolving ; or fann’d 

“by thy figh, 

Or vieling the fugitive gleam of 
thine eye ! 

Though the Poet that loves thee, be 
e’er fo forlorn, 

All night doom’d to languifh, to figh 
all the morn; 

Oh ne'er may a pang that fair bofom 
moleft, 

And that Lock in its mazes forever 
be bleft! 


LODINUS. 


New York, Dec, 10. 
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SELECTED 


From Scoti’s “ Lay of the Last 
Minstirel.” 


We make the following extracts from 
the Edinburgh Review of a work, 
the original of which we prefume 
has not yet reached this country. It 
‘is defcribed as an attempt to trans- 
fer the refinements of modern po- 
etry to the matter and the maaner 
of the ancient metrical romance. We 
firft extract the defcription of the 
Minftrel, from the introduction. 


Tue humble boon was foon obtained; 
The aged Minftrel audience gained. 
But, when he reached the room of f{tate, 
Where the, with all her ladies, fate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 
Tor, when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had loft the eale, 
Which marks fecurity to pleafe ; 
And fcenes, long paft, of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain— 

Amid the ftrings his fingers ftrayed, 
And an uncertain warbling made— 
And oft he fhook his hoary head, 

But when he caught the meafure wild, 
The old man raifed his face, and fmiled ; 
And lightened up his faded eye, 

With all a poet’s extacy ! 

In varying cadence, foft or ftrong, 

He {wept the founding chords along ; 
The prefent fcene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence, and age’s froft, 

In the full tide of fong were loft. 
Each blank, in faithlefs memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought fupplied : 
And, while his harp refponfive rung, 
’"Y was thus the rarest Minstrevfung. 


After concluding one canto with an 
account of the warlike array, which 
was prepared for the. reception of 
the Englifh invaders, he opens the 
fucceeding one with the following 
beautiful verfes : 


Sweet Teviot! on thy filver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer fteel-clad warriours ride 
Along thy wild and willowed fhore ; 
Where’er thou wind’ft by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is fill, 
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Ae if thy waves, fince ‘Time was born, 
Since firft they rolled their way tol weed, 
Had only heard the fhepherd’s reed, 

Nor ftarted at the bugle-horn. 


Unlike the tide of human time, 
Which,tho’ it change inceafelefs flow, 
Retains each grief, retains cach crime, 
Its earlieft courfe was doomed to 
now 3 
And, darker as it downward bears, 
Is {tained with paft and prefent tears. 
Low as that tide fas ebbed with me, 
It {till reflects to memory’s eve 
The hour, my brave, my only boy, 
Fell by the fide of great Dundee. 
Why, when the volleying musket played 
Againft the bloody Highland blade, 
Why was not I belide him laid !— 
Enough—he died the death of fame ; 
Enough—he died with conquering 
Grime. 


We add a I[pecimen of the fongs, 
which Mr. Scott has introduced in 
the mouths of the minftrels, in’ the 
concluding canto. This is mtended 
to reprefent that wild ftyle of com- 
pofition, which prevailed among the 
‘bards ef the northern continent, 
fomewhat foftened and adorned by 
the minftrel’s refidence in the fouth. 


O liften, liften, ladies gay ! 
No haughty feat of arms [ tell ; 
Soft is the note, and fad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rofabelle. 
—* Moor, moor -the barge, ye gallant 
crew ! 
And, gentle ladye, deign to ftay! 
Reft thee in Caftle Ravenfheuch, 
Nor tempt the flormy frirth to-day. 
“ The blackening wave is edged with 
white ; 
To inch and rock the fea-mews fly ; 
The fifhers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whole fereams forebode that wreck 
is nigh. 
Laft night the gifted feer did view 
A wet fhrowd rolled round ladye gay; 
Then ftay thee, fair, in Ravenfheuch’: 
Why crofs the gloomy frirth to 
day ?— 
—* "Tis not becaufe Lord Lindefay’s 
heir ; 
To-night at Roflin leads the ball, 
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But that my ladye-mother there 


Sits lonely in hes. calileahallen= anes 
« Tis not sats the ring they ride, 
And Lindefay at the Ting rides pretty 
But that my fire the wine will ¢ 
If ‘tis not filled by Rofabelle.”— 
O’er Roflin all that Rosey night 
A wondrous blaze was feen to gleam ; 
“T'was broader than the wateh-fire light, 
And brighter than the bright moon- 
beam. 
It glared on Roflin’s caftled rock, 
It reddened all the copfe-wood glen ; 
"Twas feen from Dryden’s groves of 
oak, 
And feen from caverned Haw- 
thornden. 
Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roflin’s chiefs uncoffhined lie; 
Each baron, for a fable fhroud, 
Sheathed in hig iron panoply. 
Seemed all on fire within, around, 
Both vaulted crypt and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmered all the dead-mens’ 
mail. 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rofe-carved buttrefs 
fair— 

So ftill they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
There are twenty of Roflin’s barons bold 

Lie buried within that proud cha- 
pelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the fea holds lovely Rofabelle ! 
And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with 
knell ; 
But the Kelpy tung, and the Mermaid 
fung | 7 


The dirge of lovely Rofabelle. 
The clofe of the whole poem is as 


follows :— 


Hufhed is the harp—the Minoftrel 

gone. 

And did he wander forth alone ? 

Alone, im indigence and age, 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No—ciofe beneath proud Newark's 
tower, 

Arofe the Minftrel’s lowly bower ; 

A fimple hut ; but there was feen 

The little garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, ae lattice clean, 

There fheltered wanderers, by the blaze, 

Oft heand the tale of other days; 


PORTRY. 


For much he 10 o.ope.his- door, 
he begged before. 
So pafled the Birvhe, . eiebut fill, 
Wheén ftimnmer fmiled on {weet Bowhill, 
And huly’s s eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath ; 
And floprifhed, broad Blackandro’s oak, 
The aged Harper’s foul awoke ! 

Then sald he fing achievements high, 
And circumftance of Chivalry, 

Till the rapt traveller would. ftay, 
Forgetful of the clofing day ; 

And Y¥arrow, as he rolled along, 
Bore burden to the Minfirel’s fong. 


> ie 





. 
EPIGRAM. 


From the Life of Gilbert Wakefeld. 


“OmMNE IGNOTUM PRO-MAGNIFICO FEST.” 
On which fubjec&t the Bithop of 
Cloyne once repeated to m: an epi- 
gram incomparably excellent. It was 
faid to be the production of a young 
man at college, the mafter of which, 
who had fet him this impofition, kept 
a pair of coach horfes, perfect 

Rofinantes in condition ; thin almoft to 
tranfparency. 


HIS nags, fworm enemy to pamper’d 
fteeds ! 

On hay and ftubble old Avaro feeds. 

Bred in his fields, and in his ftables bern, 

What wafi ideas muft they have of corsa. 


—< 
From the Refiertory. 


EGREGIO PICTORI DOMINO STUART. 
Qui inter Graphicze Artis Princeps. 
Praclarus Ermicat 

Tabulis spectatis ac admiratis. 


Mixzor ! viventes guo furgant ordine 
forme ! ! 

Hie armis magnus, major virtutibus 
Heros. 

Hic magna apparent Homines in fede 
potentes ;+ 

Hic Dodti oftendunt notam mentem, 
oraque nota,} 

Hic Oratores facie quafi voce loquun- 


tur.§ 
Virginibus pulchris hic dant fe corda 
videntum, 
Ac fic, arte tua miracula mille creantur. 
CARTHY. 
» Wee + Mr. Jetferfon, Mr. Mad- 
ifon.. Dr. Priefticy, &c. & Hon,” 


Ames, Be. 5 th 


“* 
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THE BOSTON’ REVIEW, 
For. DecemBer, 1805. 


Librum toum legi & quam diligentissime 


potui annotavi, que commnetanda, que eximenda, ar- 
teprebenduniur, ‘Qua 


bitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. Neque uilli patientius 


maxime laudari merentur,——Pliny. 


———e fe 


ARTICLE 80. 


Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for the year 
1798. Vol. V. Boston. S. 
Hall. pp. 290. 


‘(ux history. of a nation can se]- 
dom be accurately known but 
from its records, memorials, and 
the relation of facts by unques- 
tionable authority. Foreigners in 
writing the annals of nations are 
often misled by false information, 
are sometimes willingly deceived 
by favourite prejudices, and are 
seldom able to discriminate just- 
ly between the respective value 
of different statements of the 
same affairs. As we can ascer- 
tain only from history the pas- 
sions, follies, virtues, and senti- 
ments of governours and nations, 
it becomes. a subject of serious 
consideration to every people, to 
know hdw far they will probably 
be represented fully and impar- 
tially to the inquiries of contem- 
porary mankind and succeeding 
generations. Princes and sub- 
jects are therefore bound by no 
common obligation to be certain, 
that neither prejudice nor mis- 
take, nor perversion of facts nor 
barrenness of materials, shall fur- 
nish any excuse or extenuation 
of the criminality of historians. 
As by the moral Jaw every indi- 
vidual is under bond to act virtu- 
ously, so by the political law 
which grows out ofthe former and 





conforms to it by easy analogies 
and necessary consequences, 
every Nation is under bond to 


govern its conduct by the laws, | 


applicable to its nature. Hence 
it results, that as the municipal, 
law of vicinage authorizes the: 
citizen to notice the conyersation 
and courses of .his neighbour; 
so the nations of the world are. 
legally commissioned to _ ob- 
serve the practices of associated. 
communities; and _ therefore 
these practices ought to be faith- 
fully recorded, impartially pub-. 
lished, and suitably represented, 
as the agents are perpetual cor- 
porations, not transitory individ- 
uals. We believe that the com- 
mon law of England will punish 
a libel on the memory and repu- 
tation of the dead, and we also 
believe with Burke, that an in- 
dictment cannot be drawn up 
against a whole people. Here 
indeed there is no apparent re- 
semblance between the subjects, 
but the dissimilarity results 
from impracticableness of execus 
tion, not from deficiency. of a- 


nalogy. But if Paley and Puffen- - 


dorf can furnish no precedents 6f 
process against nations, let em- 
perours and kings, the citizens. 
and the people,‘ know, that 
‘‘ history makes a.durable re- 
cord” of their conduct; that 
Tacitus, Machiavel; and Hume 
will represepnt them to all 
ages and political congregations 
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in black or bright tints, accord- 
ingly as they have done well or 
ill, and have’ transmitted ‘to the 
painter of history materials for 
colour and composition. 

. This kind of reasoning is con- 
sidered by’ the multitude inap- 
plicable and metaphysical; but 
as we know its justness and feel 
its importance, we trust that it 
will meet with welcome and 
courtesy from individuals of 
wealth and education, from the 
legislatures of our country and 
the separate states, from all cor- 
porate institutions, from princes 
in government and patrons of 
learning ; we address it to them 
for assistance and encouragement 
and liberal donations to the His- 
torical Society of Massachusetts. 
This association we believe to be 
among the most important in 
the United States. It is every 
where acknowledged as eminent- 
Jy useful and essentially necessa- 
ry in the youthful period of our 
country. From this society a- 
lone, do we expect much infor- 
mation on the colonial history of 
America. Thefexertions of in- 
dividuals must always be very 
jimited, compared with the wide 
erasp and illuminating views of a 
liberal corporation. If therefore 
this country feels any obligation 
to perpetuate an impartial re- 
membrance of its founders, their 
Virtues, policy, conduct, and re- 
ligion ; “if it is essential to know 
well its commercial history, the 
laws of its colonization, its early 
systems of finance, its modes of 
husbandry and generally the im- 
portant statisticks of rising com- 
munities, we are not presumptu- 
ous in saying, that thése objects 
can be attainéd only by the hon- 
eurable spirit, the Jaudable per- 
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severance, and the liberal know- 
ledge of a society of gentlemen 
and scholars, like’ that which is 
the. subject of our prayers and 
commendation. We have rea- 
son to think from good authority, 
that this institution has not met 
with powerful patronage; its 
means are small, its funds are no- 
thing, or less than nothing, and 
its prospects are not more cheer- 
ing, than its actual situation. The 
Society has already published 
nine volumes of collections at 
their own expence, for the reim- 
bursement of which they rely on 
the sale of the books, and they 
are now printing a new edition 
of the three first volumes, for 
which they are obliged to borrow 
the necessary funds. This is 
noble, if it is not prudent; it is 
an instance of magnanimity, not 
common in literature ; it is hero- 
ick chivalry, it is knight-errantry 
of letters. The field is full of dan- 
ger; but of old,applause and good 
wishes accompanied the cavalier, 
whose enterprize was honourable, 
and whose atchievements had 
been illustrious. 

In reviewing the fifth volume 
of the Historical Collections, we 
notice , 

A letter from Dr. Kippis to 
the editor of the European Ma- 
gazine for September 1795. Dr. 
Kippis candidly acknowledres 
his wrong information respecting 
the orders of the American Con- 
gress to capture Capt. Cook, and 
is perfectly satisfied with the de- 
monstrative evidence of the er- 
rour, afforded by Dr. Belknap. 

General Lincoln’s observations 
on the Indians of North Ameri- 
ca, In answer to some remarks of 
Dr. Ramsay’s. 

General Lincoln agrees with 
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Dr. R. as to the impracticability 
of civilizing the Indians and adds 
various satisfactory reasons why 
their population will, continue,to 
decrease for many years.. He 
thinks however, that in time the 
Indians will be driven towards the 
northern regions, that they will 
never be followed thither, and be- 
ing in quiet possession of hunting 
grounds of great extent, and in a 
country abounding with all kinds 
of game, that they will there sub- 
sist until time shall be no more. 
But we think that the General 
has extended his speculation too 
far, In supposing that they will 
never be annihilated. When we 
consider the civilization and pro- 
gressive improvement of the 
Russian empire, we do not des- 
pair of the hope, that the cold re- 
gions of N. America may one 
day be the residence of laws, po- 
liteness, and religion. No as- 
signable limit can be put to the 
progress of population, agricul- 
ture, and commerce. But we 
can see no reason why the Indian 
tribes should retire, faster than 
the white men force them by 
arms or by trade; there will 
therefore always be a kind of in- 
tercourse, and we well know that 
the consequences of this com- 
munication are disease, want, in- 
dolence, and continual decrease 
of population. 

Report of a committee of the 
board of correspondents of the 
Scots Society for propogating 
Christian knowledge, who visited 
the Oneida and Mohekunuh In- 
dians in 1796. 

This valuable paper is long, 
and apparently very correct. It 
is in the form of queries and an- 
swers. The queries proposed 
respecting these Indian tribes, 


were only sixteen in number, 
but the. Committee, Rev. Dr. 
Belknap..and Rey. Dr. Morse, 
extended them to twenty four, 
and in the answers haye given a 
large bedy of information on al- 
most every subject relating to 
the situation, religion, arts, civil- 
ization, and probable future con- 
dition of those tribes. 

Rev. Stephen Badger’s letter 
upon the Indians in Natick. 

Mr. B. had excellent means 
of information on the subject, be- 
cause he had been in. the minis- 
try at Natick, during forty-five 
years. Much irrelative reason- 
ing and reflection are introduced, 
but the letter adds to the general 
stock of knowledge. of the Abori- 
eines. 

Law cases. Few in number 
and badly reported. 

Account of the great fire in 
Boston in 1711. 

Memorabilia of Yarmouth, by 
Timothy Alden, jun. 

Mr. Brattle’s letter on the de- 
lusion, called witchcraft, in Salem 
1692, dated in October 1692. 

This account of witchcraft 
was written by an eye witness of 
the horrible transactions related, 
and is therefore entitled to some 
credit ; but his ridiculous super- 
stition and absurd belief of the 
actual interference of the Devil 
at the trials; of his power and 
active influence upon “the afflict- 
ed,” operating through confes- 
sors or self acknowledged witch- 
es, take from his reasoning all 
merit and throw a foolish ob- 
scurity and nonsensical appear- 
ance over the whole narrative. 

Vocabulary of the Narroganset 
language, by Roger Williams. 
Some future Bochart or Bryant 
may hereafter investigate with 
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pleasure the roots and etymology 
of such phrases, as these, 4s- 
fraeumpmauntammock cummucki- 
aug, how do your children ? Wee 
ruanantiganash, candies. Vt is 
divided into thirty-two chapters 
on various subjects, and is very 
complete for afi Indian tongue. 

Colonel Revere’s letter on the 
intended apprehension of Messrs. 
Hancock and Adams by the 
British in 1774 and on the battle 
of Lexington. Much ado about 
nothing. | 

Letter from Governour Samu- 
ée!} Shute in 1718 to Rallé, the 
Jesuit. Rallé was a Missionary 
among the Indians; and this let- 
ter treats of the conduct of the 
English to them, and of Ralle’s 
duty as a faithful minister and 
political adviser. 

Two letters from Col. Dwieht 
and Col. Partridge to Governour 
Shirley, February 1754. 

The intrigues of the French 
among the Indians of the Ohio, 
and the Six Nations are here de- 
tailed, and different means are 
proposed to the Governour for 
the counferaction of their diplo- 
matick skill. 

Account of a Jaw case in the 
Circuit Court, at New York, in 
1798, in which Jedidiah Morse 
complains against John Reid for 
printing Winterbotham’s Amer?- 
ca, which was nearly a copy of 
Morse’s Geography. The court 
decreed the nett profits of the 
sale of 1700 copies of Winter- 
botham to be paid to Morse, and 
ho more copies to be sold. 

Account of the present state 
and government of Virginra. 

This paper is divided into 
twelve sections. It was written 
about the year 1696, while Sir 
Edmond Andros was Governour 


\ 
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of Virginia, to whose character 
and conduct the author is inimi- 
cal. It gives much curious and 
colonial information on that 
country, and exhibits a mind dis- 
posed to nice investigation and 
fond of accurate results. To 
those who wish to compare the 
present situatton of Virginia 
with its state a century ago as it 
respects revenue, cultivation, gov- 
ernment, &c. we recommend a 
diligent perusal. To collegians 
and men of letters we present an 
extract, concerning the college of 
William and Mary, which is now 
in a barbarous condition of ruin 
and dismal decay. 


In the year 1691, colonet Nicholfor 
being lieutenant-governour, the genera 
affembly confidering the bad circum- 
ftances of the country for want of edu- 
cation for their youth, went upon a 
propofition of a college, to which they 
gave the name of William and Mary 
college. 

__ 'Fhey propofed that in this college 
there fhould be three fchools, viz. a 
grammar fchool for teaching the Latin 
and Greek tongues ; a philofophy fchoot 
for philofophy and mathematicks ; and 
a divinity {choel for the oriental 
tongues and divimty; for it was one 
part of their defign, that this college 
fhould be afeminary for the breeding 
of good mimifters, with which they 
were but very indifferently fupplied 
from abread. They appointed what 
matters fhould be in each of thefe 
fchools, and what falaries they fhould 


have, 

For the ent and vifitation 
of this college, they appointtd a college 
fenate, which fhoutd be eighteen, or any 
other number not exceeding twenty ; 
who were then, the lieutenant-gover- 
nour, four gentlemen of the council, 
four of the clergy, and the reft named 
out of the honfe of burgeffes, with 
power to them to continue themfelves, 
by election of a fucceflor in the réom 
of any one that fhould die, or remove 
out of the country. They petitioned 
the king that he would make thefe 
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men truftees for founding and building 
this college, and governing it by fuch 
rules and ftatutes, as they, or the ma- 
jor part of them, fhould from time to 
time appoint. Accordingly, the king 
paffed his charter, under the great feal 
of England, for fuch a college, and con- 
tributed very bountifully both to, the 
building and endowment of it. 

Toward the building he gave near 
£,.2000, in ready cath, out of the bank 
of quit-rents, in which governour Nich- 
olfon left at that time about £.4500 ; 
and towards the endowment, the 
king gave the neat produce of the 
penny per pound in Virginia and 
Maryland, worth £.200 per annum, 
and the furveyor-general’s place, 
place, worth about £.50 per annum, 
and the choice of ten thoufand acres of 
land, in Pamunckey neck, and ten thou- 
fand more on the fouth fide of the 
Black-Water fwamp, which were tracts 
of land till that time prohibited to be 
taken up. 

The general affembly alfo gave the 
college a duty on fkins and furs, worth 
better than an £.100 a year, and they 
got fubfcriptions in Virginia, in gover- 
nour Nicholfon’s time, for about £.2500 
towards the building. With thele be- 
ginnings the truftees of the college 
went to work, but their good governor, 
who had been the greateft encourager 
in that country of this defign, (on which 
he has laid out £.350 of his own mo- 
ney,) being at that time removed from 
them, and another [Andros] put in his 
place, that was of a quite different fpi- 
rit and temper, they found their bu(i- 
nefs go on very heavily, and fuch diffi- 
culties in every thing, that prefently, 
upon change of the governor, they had 
as many enemies as ever they had 
friends; fuch an univerfal influence and 
fway has a perfon of that character in 
all affairs of that country. The gen- 
tlemen of the council, who had been 
the forwardeft to fubfcribe, were the 
backwardeft to pay; then every one 
was for finding fhifts to evade and elude 
their fubfcriptions, and the meaner 
people were fo influenced by their 
countenance and example (men being 
eafily perfuaded to keep their money) 
that there was not one penny got of 
new fubfcriptions, nor paid of the old 
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£.2500 but about £.500. Nor durft 
they put the matter tothe hazard of a 
law fuit, where this new governour and 
his favourites were to be their judges. 
Thus it was with the funds for building ; 
and they fared little better with the 
funds for endowments; for notwith- 
ftanding the firft choice they are to 
have of the land by the charter, patents 
were granted to others for vaft tracts 
of land, and every one was ready to 
oppofe the college in taking up the 
land; their furvey was violently ftop- 
ped, their chain broken, and to this day 
they can never get to the poffeflion of 
the land. But the truftees of the col- 
lege being encouraged with a gracious 
letter the king writ to the governour, to 
encourage the college, and to remove 
all the obftructions of it, went to work, 
and carried up one half of the defigned 
quadrangle of the building, advancing 
money out of their own pockets where 
the donations fell fhort. 


Account of the settlement and 
antiquities of Windsor in Con- 
necticut. 

Abstract of the laws of New- 
England as now established in 
1641. 

This 1s preceded by a letter 
from Milton to Sir Henrv Vane 
in verse of little merit. Vane, in 
conjunction with Mr. Cotton, was 
the abstracter or digester of the 
laws, which are remarkable for 
beine curiously protected by au- 
thorities from the Bible. The 
abstract is divided into ten sec- 
tions on most of the subjects of 
colonial and municipal regula- 
tion. The lawyer and antiquarian 
will peruse it with interest, and 
to the merchant we offer two ex- 
tracts, one on the fisheries and 
the other on con*merce, observ- 
ing onthe second, that the econo- 
mical doctrines recommended 
are very false, for reasonable 
rates or prices should seidem or 


‘never be affixed to any commod- 
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ities, ana never should the price 
of labour be limited. 


To the intent that all oppreffion in 
buying and selling may be avoided, it 
fhall be lawful for “the judges in every 
town, with the confent of the free bur- 
geffes, to appoint certaia felectmen, to 
fet reafonable rates upon all commodi- 
ties, and proportionably to Hmit the 
wages of workmen and ‘labourers ; and 
the rates agreed upon by them, and 

ratified by the judges, to bind all the 
inhabitants of the town. The like 
the governour 
and affiftants, for the rating of prizes 
throughout the country, and atl to be 
confirmed, if need be, by the general 
court. 

Becanfe fifhing is the chief ftaple com- 
modity of the country, therefore all due 
encouragement to be given unto fuch 
hands as fhali fet forwards the trade of 
fifhing : and for that end a law to be 
made, that whofoever thall apply them- 
felves to fet forward the trade of fifh- 
ing, as fifhermen, mariners, and thip- 
wrights, fhall be allowed, man for man, 
er fome or other of the labourers of 
the country, to plant and reap for them, 
in the feafon of the year, at the pub- 
lick charge of the commonwealth, for 
the {pace of the feven years next enfu- 
ing ; and fuch labourers to be appoint- 
ed and paid by the treafurer of the 
commonwealth. 


The abstract is proved by in- 
ternal evidence tobe a system of 
laws recommended, but not ac- 
tually existing, and this is further 
demonstrated by the explanatory 
communication, which follows, 


entitled, 

Aspinwall’s address to the 
reader of the abstract of laws and 
government. 


Letter from bis Majesty’s com- 
missioners to Governor Prince of 
Rhode Island, 1664. 

Articles of agreement between 
the court of New Plymouth and 
Awasuncks, Squaw Sachem of 
Saconett. 

Dartmouth 


Indians’ engage- 
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ment Sept. 4, 1671. Letter front 
Awasuncks to Governour Prince, 
August 1671. This relates to 
the treaty. 

Letter from Governour Prince 
to Goodman Cooke, August 24, 
1671. Letter from Govertiour 
Prince to Awasuncks. ‘This is 
connected with the preceding 
treaty. 

Letter from Jeremiah Dum- 
mer, sq. te Dr, Benjamin Col- 
man, Jan. 7, 1714. Phis is an in- 
teresting letter about Col. By- 
field, Col. Dudley, & Dr, Noyes. 
Who was this Dr. Noyes ! 

Letter from Rev. Mr. Neal to 
Rey. Benjamin Colman, London 
Sept. 19, 1716. The author 
writes about his history of New- 
England. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. 
Watts to Dr. C. Mather, con- 
cerning Neal’s history of New- 
England. Dr. Johnson wished 
every one to imitate Dr. Watts 
in every thing but his non-con- 
formity, to which we add his 
“ persuasion, that there was much 
immediate agency of the devil in 
the witchcraft at Salem, and per- 
haps that there were some real 
witches also.” These are cer- 
tainly singular notions, but al- 


most all nations have avowed 
their belief m witchcraft and sor- 


cery ; these crimes were severely 
punished by death in the civil and 


common laws; the English stat- 


utes against them were not done 
away till the beginning of the 
reign of George 2d. Voltaire 
thinks that by an edict of Louis 
14, the tribunals of justice im 
France cannot punish them. 
But in Ireland a statute inflicting 
death on witches is still unrepeal- 
ed, as is mentioned by Lerd 
Mountmorres, 
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Judge Auchmuty’s views of 
the importance of Cape Breton to 
the English nation. 

Historical scraps; the most im- 
portant are one on the first con- 
efegational church since the 
days of primitive christianity, 
and one on the population and 
small pox in Boston in the years 
1721 and 1752. 

A narrative of SS re, 
printed 1 in New-England. ‘This 
a curious, iAinude communica- 
tion; it is pleasant and we re- 
commend the whole to our read- 
ers and present them in the mean 
time with such extracts as our 
limits will admit. 


An account of newfpapers from the 
Bofton News-letter, the firft ever pub- 
lifhed in America, about the fourth 
vear of the prefent century, to the re- 
volution of the country, muft give pe- 
culiar fatisfaction to all curious inquir- 
ers, and certainly comports with the 
object of our fociety. 

It is obferved in the life of Dr. 
Franklin, that in 1720, or 21, the New- 
England Courant was publifhed, and 
that it was the /econd ever printed in A- 
merica—the firft being the Bofton News- 
letter. “ Great men are not alwayswile;” 
they are very frequently carelefs and 
inaccurate, efpecially in /itt/e matters of 
chronology. The doctor tells us, that 
his brother, who was engaged in this 
bufinefs, undertook it againft the ad- 
vice of his friends, who were perfuad- 
ed that the country could not fupport 
a fecond paper. It feems ftrange, as he 
was in the office with his brother, that 
‘he fhould not recollect which of the 
yearsthe Courant was publifhed. It was 
printed in the fummer of 1721. It was 
not the fecond paper. We have many 
papers of the Bofton Gazette, which 
was printed in 1720, toward the end of 
the year. This was the fecond paper, 
and printed by S. Kneeland. In July and 
Auguft, 1722, the numbers of the pa- 

pers were, 


Bofton News-letter, Monday, July 2, 
No. 961, 


_ 


Bofton Gazette, Monday, July 2. 186. 

New-England Courant, Monday, Ju- 
ly. 48. 

There are files of papers; which Imen- 
tion, left a miftake may be thought to 
arife from one or two numbers often 
found among typographical! errors. 

What makes it furprifing that Dr. 
Franklin fhould not recollect the Bofton 
Gazette, is, that it was the fof paper. 
The poft-office firft gave rife to the 
publication of newfpapers in this coun- 
try. The Bofton News-letter was 
printed by B. Green, Newbury-ftreet, 
for ‘fobn Campbell, poft-mafter. The 
Bofton Gazette was printed by Samuel 
Kneeland for P. Mufzrave, poft-mafter.— 
Mr. Green, at this time, printed the 
News-letter for Mr. Campbell, who was 
not in office. 

Some time after this, the old paper, 
or Bofton News-letter, fell into other 
hand : for we find Mr. Green undertook 
another paper, called only the Weekly 
News-letter. Thurfday, Auguft 27, is 
the only paper I have feen—number 
192. It is by B. Green; his office in 
Newbury-ftreet. This was the fourth 
newfpaper in America. Soon after, 
the famous New-England Journal was 
iflued from the prefs ; the firft number, 
March 27, 1727—printed by Samuel 
Kneeland ; his office in Queen-ftreet— 
and afterwards by S. Kneeland and 
Thomas Greea—and continued to be pub- 
lifhed jointly by them from July, 1727, 
nearly 25 years. 

Monday, September 27, 1731, began 
the Weekly Rehearfal—the printer, J. 
Draper—the editor, Jeremy Gridley, 
Eig. who vecame one of the greateft 
characters in the line of his profeflion, 
and whofe powers of {peech and thought 
are remembered by thofe who were 
perfonally acquainted with him. 

That the Rehearfal might appear 
with proper dignity, it is enriched with 
mottos from the claflicks. ‘The firft is— 


Floriferis ut apes in faltibus, omnia libant, 
Omnia nos itidem.——Lucret. 
Fungar vice cotis acutum 
Renters que ferrum valet, exfors ipfa fecan- 
i.———Hor. 


This paper was printed only one 
year—the editor changed his printer 
toward the latter part of it; then it 
was printed by Thomas Fleet, at the Heart 
and Crown, Cornhill. 
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Mr. Fleet came from England, was 
among the zealous whigs that oppofed 
Dr. Sacheverel and the high church 
party. He and his fons printed the 
paper called the Evening Poft, which, 
for its impartiality, collection of facts, 
news, political fpeculations, and jour- 
nal of the times, was always valued as one 
ofthe very beft publications in any part 
of America. The firft number was 
emitted foon after the Rebearfal ceaftd—~ 
and the laft number was April 24, 1775. 


In the year 1771, Dr. Franklin fays 
there were twenty-five printed in A- 
merica. I fhould fuppofe more, confid- 
ering how many were then emitted 
from the preiles in New-England 

None were printed in any other of 
the four New-England ftates, I believe, 
till after the year 1730. 

In 1732, the firft week in October, 
the Rhode-Ifland Gazette was firft print- 
ed,. by Fames Franklin. 

There was no newfpaper in New- 
Hampfhire till Mr. Daniel Fowle left 
Bofton, who fat up the firft printing 
prefs at Portfmouth, in Auguft, 1756, 
and there publifhed, on the 7th of 
October following, the firft number of 
the New-Hampthire Gazette. Mr. 
Hall, the printer of our Hiftorical Col- 
lections, was then with him, and, under 
his direction, performed the firft print- 
ing which ever was done in that prov- 
ince. Mr. Fowle died in 1787, having, 
by himfelf or in company, edited the 
Gazette about 30 years. 

































































































































































I am not fo well acquainted with Con- 
necticut as to fay when the firft newf- 
paper was iffued—but am informed 
that fome of the family of Green are 
now there in that line of bufinefs. Dr. 
Trumbull fays, that there was no prin- 
ter in Conneticut tillthey fent for Mr. 
Timothy Green, a defcendant of Mr. 
Samuel Green, the ffi printer in Amert- 
ca. He was invited by the council ; 
and the aflembly, for his encourage- 
ment, agreed that he fhould be printer 
to the governour and company, and 
| have fifty pounds, the faiary of the de- 
| puty-governour, annually. He was 

obliged to print the election fermons, 
the proclamations for fafts and thankf- 
my givings, and laws which were enacted 
f at the feveral feffions of the aflembly. 
§ He came to Connecticut in 1714, and 
fixed his refidence at New-London. 
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He and his defcendants were for 2 
great number of years printers to the 
governours and company of Connecti- 
cut. 

This refpectable author mentions, in 
a note, that Mr. Thomas Short was 
fent by Mr.. Green, in 1709, and fhould 
be confidered as the firft printer in the 
colony. 

The typographers of America, and 
all who reflect how much indebted we 
are to the printing-prefs for the diffu- 
fion of knowledge, will ever refpect the 
name of Grren.—For mine own part, 
I experience a fenfation fimilar to what 
I feel when I read the hiftory of the 
family of Medici— 
parva componere magnis. 





Brief account of the several 
settlements and governments in 
and about Narragansett Bay. 

Charles 2d’s letter to the Gov- 
ernour and Magistrates of Rhode 
Island. In this letter the Earl of 
Sunderland, after various reasons 
in the preainble, orders the gov- 
ernour and magistrates to signify 
to all claimants of the lands of 
Narragansett and Niantick coun- 
tries to send authorised agents to 
England for the purpose of mak- 
ing their titles and rights to ap- 
pear, and in default thereof that 
his majesty will make such dis- 
position of the lands, as he shall 
think consistent with right and 
justice. The Earl then signifies 
his majesty’s pleasure to be made 
acquainted with the right and ti- 
tle of the colonies to Mount Hope, 
and with the extent,value,and pro- 
perty of lands of said Mt. in order 
for a suitable disposition thereof. 
In answer to this letter follows 

The address of the Governour 
and Genera! Assembly of Rhode- 
Island to Charles 2d. 

In this is contained the state- 
ment required concerning Mount 
Hope, and this is regularly fol- 
lowed by | 

A letter of the Commissioners 
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HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS. 


of the United Colonies of N. Eng- 
land respecting Mt. Hope. 

This gives a history of the 
lands of Mt. Hope and of the 
Narragansett. country in. obedi- 
ence to the king’s letter, and 
further information is exhibited 
in the next paper, called 

A true account of the rights of 
the petitioners to the Narragansett 
lands and country adjacent. 

Charles however was not satis- 
fied, and in the next paper he is- 
sues his “Commission to Edward 
Cranfield and others, to examine 
into the claims and titles to the 
Narragansett country,” and these 
Commissioners issue their “Sum- 
mons to all persons claiming 
rights in the Narragansett coun- 
try to appear ;” and finally these 
Commissioners, Oct. 20, 1683, 
make their “report to the king,” 
and “an additional report.” he 
result was, that jurisdiction of 
Narragansett belonged to Connec- 
ficut, and propriety of soil to the 
heirs and assigns of Winthrop, 
Chiffinch, Lynde, and others ; 
but, notwithstanding this report, 
and perhaps in consequence of a 
guo warranio issued, though not 
prosecuted against the governour 
and council of Connecticut, the 
king assumed jurisdiction, as ap- 
pears by the next paper. 

In 1684, a writ of scire facias 
having issued out of the Court of 
Chancery against the governour 
and company of Massachusettsbay 
and “ the good old charter” havy- 
ing fallen, we next find “ James 
2d’s commission, constituting a 
President &Council forMassachu- 
setts, Narragansett country,” &c. 

Order of the President and 
Council respecting the records of 
Narragansett. 


broceedings of a Court of his 
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Majesty’sCommissioner's andJus- 
tices in the Narragansett country. 
The next paper is called 

Paukatuck river, the boundary 
between Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

Act of the assembly of Rhode 
Island in favour of Humphrey 
Atherton and associates. 

Description and history of New- 
ton, by Rev. Jonathan Homer. 

Natural history and descrip 
tion of the slug-worm, by Wm. 
Dandridge Peck, communicated 
to the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society. This long and valu- 
able paper having been. published 
in the Massachusetts Mercury, in 
a separate pamphlet, and again in 
this volume of the Collections, 
we shall not attempt to abridge 
it. It obtained the Agricultural 
Society’s premium of 50 dollars 
and the gold medal. It is wor- 
thy of diligent perusal by farm- 
ers and lovers of science, as it 
displays a mind, attentive to prac- 
tical good, and curious in the mi- 
nute researches of neglected ens 
tomology. 

We now close our exhibition 
of the contents of this volume. 
We have been particular in the 
accounts of the several papers, in 
order that no subject may seem 
to be forgotten or despised. If 
a good history of America is ever 
to be written, materials of every 
kind must be diligently accumu- 
lated, and historical facts must be 
displayed in every point of view. 
We are therefore glad, that the 
first volume of “ the American 
Annals,” by Holmes has appear- 
ed, and that the second volume 
is preparing for the press; for, 
though we mean to give no opins 
ion of their value, at present, we 
think that they must be valuable, 
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even if they are ridiculous. On 
the same principle we wish every 
encouragement to Mrs. Warren’s 
history of the American war, and 
we would not discourage any 
compiler and historical poacher, 
however obscure and contempti- 
ble, if a single new fact ts offered, 
or an erroneous statement correc- 
ted. The most weak and meagre 
journalists and scribblers made 
the road easy to Livy and Sallust. 
Bede, Baker, and Holinshed pre- 
ceded the bright days of Henry 
and Hume. The history of Gib- 
bon is indebted to monkish leg- 
ends, ecclesiastical martyrologies, 
and the wildest reveries of sin- 
ners and saints. We donot mean 
to compare Ramsay, Marshall, 
Holmes, Trumbull, Morse, and 
Adams, with Stith, Smith, Bevy- 
erly, Hutchinson, and Mather, 
yet we are bold to say that a good 
history of America, of any of the 
individual states, and the revolu- 
tionary war, is still wanting ; that 
those writers have only collected 
and arranged some materials for 
building, which, with the future 
labours of equally industrious 
workmen, may serve to strength- 
en or adorn the eternal monu- 


ment of an American Tacitus or 


Robertson. 

— 
ART, 81. 

4 compendious system of Greek 
Grammar, in English and Greek, 
by Edward Wettenhall, p.v. Sc. 
Fer the use of schools. An edi- 
tion literally translated (as far 
as firosody ) from the latest and 
most afifirroved editions of Wet- 
tenhall’s Grammar, carefully in- 
sfiected by several eminent firo- 
Jfessors and teachers, and fiub- 
lished with a frarticular view to 
correctness in all the examfiles 


and variations. To which is 

added in notes a full variation 

of the examfiles of adjectives, 
wrth a table of abbreviations ex- 
filained. Philadelphia, for W. 

P. Farrand, by H. Maxwell. 

1804. fp. 103. 

AS we unfortunately do not 
possess the original of this work, 
and after some inguiry have been 
unable to procure it in any of the 
publick or private libraries around 
us, we sit down to the examina- 
tion of it, we confess, without 
the means of estimating the mer- 
it of Mr. Farrand with exactness. 
From the general perspicuity and 
purity of his Janguage, we may 
venture to say, that, notwithstand- 
ing a few unauthorized Latinisms, 
the work appears neither awk- 
ward nor uncouth in its English 
dress. We do not however dis- 
cern why the System of Prosody, 
which is inserted in the original 
Latin, should not be translated as 
well as the rest. 

On opening the volume, our 
eyes were attracted by the recom- 
mendations of Mr. John Andrews, 
the Faculty of Dickenson college, 
and Mr. W. Stoughton ; and we 
were in hopes of finding some in- 
formation on the work to supply 
our deficiences. They confine 
themselves however to remarks 
on the merit of the translation, 
and the propriety of studying the 
grammars of the ancient langua- 
ges In our vernacular tongue. 
This opinion has of late become 
fashionable, though it has receiv- 
ed the countenance of none of the 
celebrated English schools ; but 
whether it has not arisen from the 
decline of a taste for classical lit- 
erature, and aversion to what Lord 
Bacon calls “deep, fruitful, and 
operative” study, may be ques- 
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tioned. ‘The common plea, that 
boys should not be taught. in a 
language that they do not under- 
stand, is worth nothing ; for the 
nature and philosophy of gram- 
mar must be equally as incom- 
prehensible to a child in English 
as in Syriack. The only thing to 
be hoped for is to teach them the 
mechanical application of rules ; 
and rules, which are slowly ac- 
quired, because in an unusual lan- 
guage, will be firmly and lasting- 
: ly associated with their examples. 
With regard to the merit of 
: the work itself, we do not discov- 
er that it possesses any extraor- 
dinary claims to distinction. If 
we must have an English gram- 
mar, the Gloucester, with all its 
imperfections, is in every respect 
more coptous, more learned, and 
equally correct. Dr: Wettenhall 
follows Lancelot, the author of the 
Port Royal Grammar, in reducing 
all the inflexions of nouns to two, 
parisyllabick, and imparisyllabick, 
a division of doubtful utility to 
scholars, and certainly improper 
for boys who require many rules 
and few exceptions, rather than 
few rules with exceptions almost 
as numerous as coincidences with 
them. It would be easy to point 
out other instances of its inferi- 
ority to the GloucesterGrammar, 
and none in which it is superiour. 
wire 
ART. 82, 
farrand’s course of Latin studies : 
or classical selection, jiublished 
ina cheafi, correct,and improved 
Jorm, comprised in five pfrarts. 
for the use of American schools, 
Philadelphia. For Farrand & 
Co. by John Adams. 1805. 
MR. Farrand’s design is to col- 
lect into a single volume those 
parts of the usual introductory 
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books, which are studied in schools, 
in order to avoid the useless ex- 
pense of the original volumes. 
For the judgment with which 
this is executed he deserves the 
thanks of those instructors, who 
use the books from which he has 
selected. 


eg a 


ART. 83. 


The Gamestere ; or ruins of ine 


mocence, An original novel, 
Jounded in truth, By Carokne 
Matilda Warren. Boston. D. 


Carlisle, printer. 1805. 


Amone the ephemerz of this 
species, that continually flit from 
the press and expire, this is un 
questionably the most puny. It 
appears to have been conceived 
by an intellect in a state of staena- 
tion, and to have been warmed 
mto being by the affection of folly. 
The avidity, with which it was 
run after by the town the moment 
it was hatched, reminded us of 
Sir Joseph Banks in pursuit of a 
butterfly ; and we were ready, 
from the finery of its appearance, 
to exclaim with the president, 


“ Moreceo’s Emperor, by the living Gods !*" 


In what way the ladies have been 
infected by this vermin, we 
confess ourselves unable to deter- 
mine, for it appears on examina- 
tion not only too inanimate to 
buzz; but too insignificant to sting. 
History settles the period of its 
nativity in 1805 ; the month and 
the day of its birth are left to the 
uncertainty of conjecture ; that 
it existed during the inclemencies 
of the commencement of the year, 
or that it will survive thro’ the en- 
suing frosts of the season, is,we ap- 
prehend, not a little problematical. 
As we experience no particular ex- 
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ultation In swinging a clvé to dis- 
Jocate a flea, We resign this mini- 
mus, with one more observation to 
those whom it may interest, to be 
empaled ona pin, for the scrutiny 
of the curious. 

“ The white hours of innocence 
fied on golden wings, and love was 


same white hours, with their gol- 
den wings, are rather motley 
birds of rhetorick ; and, to deter- 


mine their species, we must ar- 
range them, we apprehend,under 
the title of d4u/finches, with an 


additional ¢ to the orthography of 
the fowl. 





chastened by reason.” These 
-— +o. 


CORRESPONBENCE,. 


The following is a letter from the authors of A compendious history of 
NV. E. whose recetfit we acknowledged in our last. For the sake of 
being just to its merits, and of our own convenience, we give it to our 
readers by little and littie ; with a request however that, if they read 
zt at all, they would first read it entire, a task which the difference of 
tyfte will enable them readily to perform. If they should compiluin 
that we have little mercy on their pockets, by filling our fages with 
scrafis of uninteresting controversy, they must comfort themselves by 
contrasting their condition with that of us, who, besides sometimes throws 
ing away our cents, are ofien obliged, not only to write what is dull 
ourselves, but also to keeft from sicefiine over the dullness of others. 


To the Reviewers of the Com- did not appear until our laft number, 
pendious History of Neweng- though we received it earlier than the 


land. [See Anth. Oct. 1805. 
p- 541.] 

GENTLEMEN, 
WE should not trouble you 


Compendious Hiftery, which was re- 
viewed in the number preceding. Had 
we been permitted to follow our ins 
clination merely, the title page of your 
hiftory alone would have appeared in 
the Anthelogy ; for upon reading it 


7 r Te 4 a. Vv] W 
with any sLapaten m3 Se germ we found it impoflible to be at once juft 
of our Work, did we not deem 5 the publick, and pleafing to you. 


it necessary to counteract injur- 
ous effects, which might follow, That a work like ours wae 


were we silent, from some of “needed,” though you  adven- 
your misrepresentations. ture to pronounce it was not,” 

Of your cel ay of more than a you have admitted, by giving’ 
year in noticing our work, after your high approbation of one of 
you had received it ; of the time a similar kind since published. 
and circumstances in which you Your disrelish of tlie history of 
have brought it before the pub- New-England must, therefore; 
lick ; and of the sfirit which ob- have some other exciting cause, 
viously dictated your review we than an unnecessary multiplica- 
say nothing. They speak a lan- tion of books on that subject ; 


guage which we need not inter- for you admit that ours is but the 
pret to your readers. second work of the kind.¢ Is it 


You have already faid too much because an exhibition of venera- 
The review of Dufief’s Grammar, an ble characters,and sound religious 


Original and really meritorious work, t Sec Review p. 542, Ist col. 3d par. 
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principles, of our forefathers re- 
proaches and wounds some of their 


descendants. 


As for ourfelves, we feel neither 
Wounded nor reproached by this in- 
finuation ; and we blufh for gentlemen, 
who have no more modefty than to 
truft it on paper. 


You correctly quote from our 
preface, the reasons given for our 
publication ; that the materials 
for this history were scattered in 
volumes “ too expensive &c. to 
be useful to the rising generation.” 
In your animadversions on this 
quotation, why did you omit the 
phrase, * sing generation,” 


Becaufe that phrafe, at that momerit 
was not emphatical. In making quo- 
tations in reference to a particular point, 
itis unneceflary to recite a whole para- 
graph, or even a whole fentence; and 
if you have a particle of candour, you 
muft acknowledge, that we had as much 
as was needed in the cafe before us. 
What we cenfured in you was the lump- 
ing of the Summary Hiftory with the 
bulky materials of former writers on 
the fame fubjeét. “ Volumes too ex- 
penfive and too disjointed” were there- 
fore the emphatical words; for if Mifs 
Adams's work was as concife as yours, 
it was equally ufeful as yours to “the 
rifing generation.” 


and represent us as saying, the 
volumes were “ too expensive 
and disjointed to be useful.” We 
said no such thing. 


A wretched quibble ! 


Nor did we say or intimate, that 
Miss Adams’ work was “ ill ar- 
ranged or deficient.” 


You implicitly did fay fo by clafling 
her book among the cof'y and chaotick 
materials of Newengland hiftory. 


What We meant and said, was, 
that in our opinion all previous 


histories of New-England, inclu- | 


Vol. II. No. 12.° 30. 





ding her’s among the rest, were 
too “ yoluminous and expensive 
to be useful to the rising genera- 
tion, To the correctness of this 
opinion we have her testimony 
and your own; for she has a- 
bridged her work for the use of 
schools, and you have approved 
the measure. 


You faid no fuch thing. What you 
meant we know not; what you faid 
was this: “ The materials for the hifto- 

of this favoured portion of the world 
though abundant, have hitherto been 
{cattered in many volumes, too expen- 
five and too disjointed, to be rendered 
ufeful to the rifing generation. To re- 
duce therm to a form, order, and fize 
adapted to the ufe of the higher clafles 
in {chools, and to families, has been our 
aim in compiling this fmall work.” This 
is what you faid, and we muft try to 
refolve it. What are too expenfive and 
too disjointed? Volumes? Disjointed 
volumes is nonfenfe, unlefs you mean to 
criminate the bookbinders. Befides, it 
is materials, not volumes, which you would 
talk of reducing to form,&c. We muft 
then underftand you as faying, that 
MATERIALS for the hiftofy of Neweng- 
land have hitherto been too expenfive & 
too disjointed, &c. Of courfe the Sum- 
mary Hiftory of Newengland is among 
the rubbith. Now this is the very in- 
juffice and cruelty of which we com- 
plain. After the indefatigable and to 
herfelf detrimental Jabours of compila- 
tion, you allow no other merit to Mifs 
A’s work, than that of making part of 
abundant, mifhapen materials, “ for the 
hiftory of this favoured portion of the 
world,” to which your plaftick hands 
were to give order, form, and beauty. 
And yet your hiftory of Newengland is 
larger than hers!* This we affirm is 
treating Mifs Adams not with ur- 
courteous negle& merely, from which 
her fex fhould have faved her, but as 
an author with remorfelefs contempt. 


But your most injurious misre- 
presentations remain to bé& notic- 
ed. You say, that we have “ a- 

* See Month. Anthol. Vol. 2. p. 542. 
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vailed ourselyes of important in- 
formation contained in her work, 
which we were unable elsewhere 
easily to obtala ;” and refer par- 
ticularly te an account of the set- 
tlement of Rhode Island, which 
you assert; was * borrowed from 
Miss A. and which she procured 
at the expense of her cye-sight 
and health.” 


We faid' no fuch thing. If you will 
read our words rightly, you will read 
the following: “Ill arranged and de- 
ficient as they may deem her hiftory, it 
is manifeft that they have condefcended 
to avail themfelves of important infor- 
mation contained in that work, which 
they were unable, we Be treve, elfe- 
where rAsiL_y to obtain. We believe 
fo fill. If the reféarches of Mus A. al- 
moft deprived her of eye-fight, fimilar 
refearches would have been attended 
with difficulty to you, wonderful as you 
are in-the power of condenfing. 


Had you, gentlemen, with due 
candour and fidelity compared 
her work and ours, and referred 
toMutchinson’s history,Chalmet’s 
Polittcal Annals, and particularly 
to the sketch of the history of R. 
I. inthe American Geography, 
which was compiled tn 1788 from 
Callender’s century sermon, Hop- 
kin’s Gazetteer, and MSS. lent 
by Dr. Sules, you weuld not have 
made this unfounded charge. You 
would have found that she and we, 
received the substance of our in- 
formation fromthe same sources ; 
and that we were the first in ex- 
aming the “ old newspapers and 
mouldering rolls,” on this subject. 
Indeed it can be shewn, that she 
has been, to say the least, 2s much 
indebted to the American Geog- 
raphy,’ as we have been to her 
history of N. England. We do 
not mean that she has made in 
improper use of it, nor have we 
of her work. 


Qld. authors and manuferipts are 
more ¢afily enumerated than read. It is’ 
impoflible, geatlemen, for us to fay how 
much you have read: doubtlefs much ; 
hut; authors,as. well as other men are 
under dtroag temptation to make their. 
labour as. ealy as poilble.. Were we to 
admit however, that you derived your 
information from the fame fources, to 
which Milfs A. had accefs, as her work 
was in fome refpect Smaller than yours, 
and in all refpects fmaller than any 
previous hiftory of the fort, we cannot 
but adhere to the opinion, that, it has 
beeu ufeful to you im conipiling the 
Compendious Hiftory; ahd we have no 
doubt of getting a fimilar verdi& from 
the impartial publick, True, in her 
fummary hiftory, Miuls A. was indebted 
for aid to the American geography, as 
well as to other publications ; but what 
were her acknowledgments’? This is a 
{pecrmen of her humble and beautiful, 
language: “ In abridging the works of 
theie excellent authors, the is fenfible 
of her inability to do, them juftice, and 
has fometimes made ufe of their own, 
words. The reader ts always referred 
for further information to thefe ingen- 
ious performances, and the higheft am- 
bition of the compiler is, that her im- 
perfect iketch may excite a more gen- 
eral attention to the large and valuable 
hiftories of the country.” We blame 
you, gentlemen, not for making ufe of 
Miis A.’s book ; but for withholding 
fuitable acknowledgments to that aid, 
which, agreeably to your own concel- 
fions, you actually obtained. We'think 
the American Geography owes as much 
to the View of Religions, as the Sum- 
mary Hiftory does to the American 
Geography ; but it alfo is our opinion, 
that Mifs A. on this head has no caute’ 
of complaint againft Dr. Morfe, becaule 
along with the large quotations with 
which the theme enriched his work, he 
diffufed a knowledge oftheir fource, 
and refpectfully paid her the tribute of 
applaufe. With what face then can 
tltis gentlerian mention the debt of the 
Summary Hiftory to his Geography, 
when the author confulted him before 
her work was publifhed, obtained his 
confent to the loan, and finally paid 
him in terms of handfome commenda- 
tion? It would have been well, how- 


ever, for the peace of the lady, if the 





























had let the American Geography alone; 
for it is well known-that fhe afterwards 
received a cutting letter from Mr,Noah 
Webfter, reproving her for giving cred- 
it to the American Geography for what 
had been taken furreptitioufly from his 
works. Non 0/rum tantas comporere lites, 


A heavier charge still yewbuing 
against us. . You have unwillingly 
discerned in us “ a design to sup- 
plant Miss A. in abridging her 
SuMMARY, and an inchnation to 
withhold the tribute, which ought 
to be paid to her assiduity and 
merits,” , It is certainly, gentle- 
men, very remarkable, that you 
should “ diseerm,” and that too 
“ unwillingi,?° what never had 
existence! Itis‘a fact,with which 
Miss A, and _her, friends were 
Jong ago made acquainted, and 
which if it were not, ought to 
have been known to you, that we 
had no knowledge of MissA.’s ever 
having entertained a thought of 
abridging her history, till ours 
was written, and (if we rightly 
remember) printed and ready 
for sale. How then could we 
have had a‘ design to supplant 
her in abridging, her history ?” 
We solemnly aver, that the idea 
of interference with any of Miss 
As designs never entered our 
minds, till suggested by herself, 
at the time just alluded to ; and 
then it was supposed our views 
were explained to her satisfaction. 
to her interests we have ever 
felt friendly. Her diterary merits 
we have always appreciated and 
promoted. No work was ever 
published by us with purer in- 
tentions than our history of New 
England. The first hint of the 
utility of such a work was sug- 
ested by a judicious friend, on 
reading the article Wew England, 
inthe Encyciopedia, and the plan 
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was afterwards approved by some 
of the most respectable gentle- 
mien im ‘Boston. 7 


It is, to fay the leaft, gentlemen, very 
furprifing, that you, who are fo well ac- 
quainted sith the fcanty literary intel- 
ligence, which our community furnifh- 
es, fhould be ignorant of Mifs A.’s de- 
fign, which was familiar years ago to a 
number of gentlemen in this Vicinity. 
But granting this ignorance, might you 
not, ought you not, to have apprised 
her of your intentions ? Have you done 
towards her, asin fimilar circumftances 
you would have othersa¢t towards you ? 
You, Dr.Morfe,are faid to have exprefied 
great difapprohation of Dwight’s Geog- 
raphy, on the principle, that it was 
trenching on your ground. Yet.in the 
whole circleof literature it is not poffible 
for an author more completely to crofs 
the track of another,than you have done, 
or attempted to do, in the cafe of Mifs 
Adams. After you had abridged and 
reprinted your Geography in multifart- 
ous forms, was it not natural for you to 
fuppofe that the defign of abridging the 
Summary Hiftory had entered the 
thoughts of its author ? It is pafling 
{trange, that fuch a fuppofition never 
came into the mind of a man tenacious 
as you are of literary property.» Thus 
have we condefcended to reafon, 

But there is a fact, gentlemen, which 
anfwers you in 2 moment. You very 
well know, that you privately endeav- 
oured to difluade Mifs A. from abridg- 
ing her work, and even threatened her, 
that the profecution of her purpofe 
might provoke an abridgement of your Com- 
pentious Hifory. And yet you have al- 
ways appreciated her merits, and be- 
friended her intereft!!! As to your 
motives, we do not judge you. It is 
enough that we demonfirate that we 
have not mifreprefented you in a fingle 
inftance ; and that your conduct to- 
wards Mifs A. we are forry to difcern 
it, is illjudged and oppreflive ; and we 
think that the moft refpectable gen- 
tlemen in Boften, who, you fay, advif- 
ed you to the meafure, had better have 
been otherwife employed. 


We never have believed, nor 
do we yet believe, that what we 
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have done will operate injury to 
Miss A. in any way, unless it be 
through the indiscreet counsel and 
conduct of some who profess to 
be her friends. We wish her to 
remember the advice of Solomon, 
that ** some men are friends for 
their own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of trouble.*” 


You might as well fay you believe, 


that if Mifs A. compile and publifh a 


gazetteer of the United States, it would 
help the fale of your own. As to any 
poignancy in your quotation from Sol- 
omon you might for aught we fee, have 
cited Adam, Seth, Enos. 


Such being the state of facts, 
we have felt ourselves injured by 
the false refiorts which have been 
privately whispered and indus- 
triously circulated cencerning 
this business, and which we have 
reason to believe have made very 
unfavourable impressions on the 
minds of some respectable peo, 
ple. Whatever we may think of 
your motives in giving publicity 
and your sanction to these re- 
ports, we feel ourselves obliged 
by the opportunity you have alf- 
forded us publickly to repel these 
unjustifiable assaults on our re- 

# Eccles. vi. 8. 


putation, and to explain and vine 
dicate our conduct. And we 
cannot believe, that you will fora 
moment hesitate to do us the jus- 
tice, to publish this our vindica- 
tion without delay. 

We are, Gentlemen, with due 
respect, your humble servants, 


J. Monsr, 
E. PARisn. 


Concerning the two laft paragraphs 
there is nothing worthy of our animad- 
verfion or notice. It may be proper to 
remark, that on a careful. retrof{pect of 
the part we have taken in this bufinefs, 
we have acted conformably to the beft 
lights within our reach, to a lively fenfe 
of our refponfibility to the republick of 
letters, and the folemn behefts of con- 
{cience. What we have known we 
have afferted, what we have believed 
we have ftated with the reafons of our 
belief. If you fhould feel irritated, gen- 
tlemen, by af of the foregoing obfer- 
vations, it will be regretted no more by 
you, than it has been by us, that you 
did not more patiently fubmit to the 
gentle reprehenfion contained in our 
Review ; and it is our difpaflionate ad- 
yvice,if you would fave your reputation 
from the lafhes of future thongs, and 
your Compendious Hiftory from obli- 
yion, that you prefent to Mifs Hannah 
Adams the profits you may already 
have recieved from the fale, and the 
copyright of the work. 
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Or New Pvusrications in tue U. Stares tor Decemper. 
Ain 
Sunt bona, sunt quadam mediocria, sunt mala plura.—Mart. 
Aon 


EW PUBLICATIONS, 

The life of George Wafhington,com- 
mander in chief of the American forces 
during the war which eftablithed the 
independence of his country, and firft 
prefident of the United States. By John 
Marfhall. Vol. 4. Philadelphia. C. 
P. Wayne. 1805. pp. 626. 

An inaugural_differtation on refpira- 
tion. Submitted to’the publick exami- 
nation of the faculty of phyfick, under 
the authority of the truftees of Colum- 


bia College im the ftate of Newyork,he 
Right Rev. Benjamin Moore,D.D. pret- 
ident ; for the degree of Doctor ct 
Phy fick, on 12th November,1805, By 
Thomas Cock, citizen of the ftate of 
Newyork. New York. T.& J. Swords. 
3805. 8vo.. pp. SS. 

An account of the malignant fever, 
which prevailed in the city of New 
York, during the autumn of 1805, By 
James Hardie. New York. Southwick 
& Hardeaftle. 8vo. pp. 96. 
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The young carpenter's afliftant ; or 
af wftem of architecture adapted to the 
Zyle of building cuftomary 1 the Uni~ 
ted States. Embellifhed with valuable 
defigns and elevations of fome ot the 
principal ftructyres in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. By Owen Biddle. Phila- 
delphia. 1805. 

A new grammar of the French 
tougue, originally compiled for the ufe 
of the American arr aia hg . By 
a French gentleman. ew Yor I, 
Riley & Co. pp. 96. 12mo. 

A fyitem of spel tacticks. Con- 
taining principles of difcipline, and 
movements chiefly applied to infantry ; 
the plan of infpection, or review ; the 
exercife of the great gun ; with the va- 
rious forms of reports. TMluftrated by 
fixteen qopperplates. NewYork. 1805. 

The conftitutions of Maffachufetts 
and the United States, the declaration 
of independence, and Wathington’s 
farewel addrefs. Lately recommended 
by the General Court to be ufed in 
{chools. Bofton. Manning & Loring. 

Same work. Stockbridge. Willard. 

Same work. ‘Worcefter. I. Thomas, 
jun. Price 25 cents fingle ; 2,25 per 
doz. pp. 120. 

A difcourfe delivered at the requeft 
of the American Revolutiom Society, 
before that Society and the State Socie- 
ty of the Cincinnati, on the death of 
Gen. Chriftopher Gadfden, September 
18,1805. By Nathaniel Bowen, rector 
pf St. Michael's, and member of the 
American Revolution Society. Charlef- 
ton, S.C. William P. Young. 1805. 

A fermon delivered at the ordination 
of Rev. William Bafcomb to the pafto- 
ral care of the firft church in Fitchburg, 
16 O&. 1805. By Abiel Holmes, D.D. 
paftor of the fir& church in Cambridge. 
Cambridge. William Hilliard. 1805. 

A difcourfe delivered at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. John Sabin to the paf- 
toral charge of the church at Fitzwil- 
liam, N. H. on the 6th March, 1805. 
By Nathaniel Thayer, minifter of the 
church im Lancafter. Keene, N. H. 
Prentifs. 1805. 

A fermon preached at the ordination 
of the Rev. James Conyerfe, tothe pafto- 
ral care of the church in. Wethersfield, 
(Vermont) Feb. 10, 1805. By Seth 


Payfon, A. M. paftor of the church in 


Ringe, N. H. Keene. John Prentifs. 





A great faith defcribed and inculcar 
ted. A fermon on Luke vii. 9. “By 
iaac Backus, paftor of a church inMid- 
dieboreugh.. Bofton. E-Lincoln. 1805. 

A difcourfe delivered at an evening 
lecture in the foyth meeting houfe, ia 
Portfmouth, N. H. sift July, 1805. Te 
being the evening fucceeding the feffion 
of the ecelehaftical council convened 
refpecting the feparation of the Rev. 
Timothy Alden, jun. from his paftoral 
relation tothe fouth church and con- 
gregationin that town. By Jonathan 
French, A. M. pafior of the fouth 
church in Andover. Portfmouth, W. 
& D. Treadwell, 1805. 

A valediCtory difcourfe, delivered at 
the fouth church in Portfmouth, N. H. 
Auguft 11,1805. By Timothy Alden, 
jun, collegiate paftor with the “Rev. 
Samuel Haven, D.D. ‘To which is ad- 
ded an appendix, containing a refult of 
an ecclefiaftical council, and a recom- 
mendation of Mr. Alden, unanimoufly 
voted by the church and congregation 
of the fouth parifh in Portfmouth. 
Portfmouth. W. & D. Treadwell, 1805. 

Difcourfes by Rev. Abner Kneeland. 
Walpole, N.'H. 






NEW EDITIONS. 

The 1 volume of the Collections 
of the Maffachufetts Hiftorical Society, 
re-printed. Bofton. Munroe &Francis. 
8vo. pp. 288, 

Volume Ht of Anguetil’s univerfai 
hiftory, exhibiting the rife, decline, and 
revolution of ail the nations of the 
world. Price to fubfcribers bound 
2,25; in boards 2 dollars. Philadel- 
phia. Caleb P. Wayne. 

A northern fummer, or travels round 
the Baltick, &c. by John Carr, Efq. 
author of the ftranger im France. In 
1 vol. 8vo. Fine paper. Philadelphia, 
Samuel F. Bradford. 1805. 

The ftranger in France, or a tour 
from Devonthire to Paris, by John 
Carr, Efq. Baltimore, G.Hill. 

Phylfician’s Vade Mecum, being 3 
compendium of nofology and therapeu- 
ticks for the ufe of ftudents, by Rey, 
Jofeph Townfend, author of the Guide 
to Health. Bofton. E.Cotton. 1805, 

A coneife introduction to practical 
arithmetick ; in which all the rules that 
occur im common bufinefs are applied 
to federal currency. Defigned for the 
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ufe of fchools in the United States. By 


Samuel Temple. Sixth edition. BoRen 


Samuel Hall. 1805. 

A fequel to the Englith Readet's or 
elegant feleGtions in profe «and verfe. 
A new .and improved ‘edition: New 
York. Collins, Perkins, & Co. 

The Newengland fpellingbook: Cal- 


culated for common ufe among children’ 


of both fexes in the Newengland ftates. 
Upoa the fame fcheme, as to pronuncia- 
tion, as Perry's; attentpting, however, 
material improvements, by arranging 
the work in proper order for the pupil. 
By John Fifke, A.M. Brookfield. Mer- 
riam & Co. 1805. 

The excellency of Chrift. A fermon 
on Revelations, v. 5, 6. By Jonathan 
Edwards, D D. late prefident of theCol- 
lege in New-Jerfey. Bofton. BE. Lin- 
coln. 1805. I2mo. pp 36. 

The hfe of God in the foul of man, 
or the. nature and excellency of the 
Chritian region. -By Henry Scougal, 
A.M. . Bofton. Caleb Bingham. 1805. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The 2d volume American annals, by 
Abiel Holmes, D.D. Cambridge. 

Sidney on government. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Philadelphias Wayne. 

Montague on the rife and fall of the 
ancient republicks. Philadelphia. 

The hiftory of the life and achieve- 
ments of Victor Moreau, including hts 
trial, yuftification, and other events, till 
the period of his embarkation for the 
United States, Tranflated from the 
French. Price in boards 1 dol.; 1,25 
bound. David Weft, Bofton ; Thomas 
Clark, Portland. 

Glover’s Leonidas, with an elegant 
fronti{piece, an 1 vol. Philadelplna. 
Caleb P. Wayne. 

Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, 2 vols. 18mo. 
Bofton. Edward Cotton. 

The Sabbath,a poem. 12mo. Fine 
paper. Bofton. David and John Weft. 

Paley’s view of the evidences of 
Chruftianity. 8vo. John Weft. 

Vincent's explanation of the Affem- 
bly’s Sherter Catechifm. Northamp- 
ton. Butier. 

The feaman’s preacher, confifting of 
nine fhort difcourfes on Jonah’s voyage, 
addrefled to mariners. By Rev. James 

Ryther, minifter at Wapping, ree 
—Cambridge. ~ Hilliard. 





Village Sermons ; or plain and 
fhiort “difcourfes on the principal doc- 
trines of the gofpel ; intended for the 
ufe of famtilies, funday fchools;or com~ 
panies affembled for religious. inftruc- 


tion, “By George Burder. Bofton. k. 
Lincoln. 12mo. 


PROPOSED TO BE PUBLISHED. 


A geographical defcription of the 
ftate of Peanfylvania. By Jofeph Scott, 
1 vol. Philadelphia. | 

A northern fummer, or travels round 
Be Baltick, through Denmark »Sweden, 

uffia, Pruffia, and part of Germany, 
in the year 1804. By John Carr, Efq. 
author of the Stranger inFrance. 12mo, 
pp. 400, fine paper. Price 1,25 bound. 

artford, Lincoln and Gleafon. 
‘ The hurt that fin doth to believers : 
to which is added an entreaty to all 
thofe who name the name of Chrift to 
depart from iniquity. By Nathaniel 
McIntire. pp 50. Price to fubferibers 
25 cents. Bofton. 

DEATHS IN BOSTON 
From Nov. 29 to Dec. 30, as reported 
to the Board of Health. 





Apoplexyv 2 
Child bed | 
Cholera infantum 2 
Consumption 2°°7 
Dropsy 1 
Fever, neryous 5 l 

, bilious | 
Fit 1 
Infan. compl. 6 
Jaundice I 
Old age ee 
Palsy 1 
Unknown cil. 2 





Total 13 18 8 





STATEMENT OF DISEASES 
FOR DECEMBER. 

This month has been fo healthy, 
that it is difficult to mark any preva- 
lent difeafe. Some cafes of the milder 
typhus have been feen ; fome of pneu- 
monick aiieqvions both chroniek-and 
acute. Thedatter have been rather of 
the peripneumonick form, and in, fome_ 
inftances fatal” ‘This month ripens thofe. 
chronick difeafes of the lungs, the feeds. 
































































































EDITORS’ 


ef which have been long fown in the, 
conftitution. Rheumatifm feems to have . 
been lefs common than ufual at, the 
fexfon; this is the more remarkable, 
becaufe the changes of the weather 
have been moft uncommonly fudden 
and frequent. 

The cold weather prefents us more 
eafes of fractured bones, than the 
warm feafon in general. 


ledge. But we fhall not fpeak -¢on- 
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flasntly on this fubject, as by a@ let 


ter, ffvm am (eminent vaccinator ‘in 
the neighbenrhood of Bofton, we’ are“ 
informed that be had fifty one ‘cafes: 
during the month af November. ‘He’ 
has not however tola. ys how many 
he has inoculated this month; a cir- 
cumftance to be regretted, for we 
fhould be glad to have his returns 








Many inftances of vaccination, inthis monthly, to affift in forming the gen- 
town, have not come to our know- eral eftimate. : 
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NOTES sy rue EDITORS. 


Wiru this number we close the second volume of thé Antholo-— 
gy. We dismiss it from our hands with neither pride nor depres- 
sion ; with tranquillity, though not with indifference. . The work, 
which it has been the amusement of so many idle. hours to.adorn, 
we doubtless regard with some affection ; but we have enough eith- 
er of philosophy or nonchalance, not to murmur if the world should 
be less fond of it than ourselves. We well know too, that if all 
our wishes should be gratified, the writers of a magazine can. have 
erected no very lofty or imperishable monument. We shall not there- 
fore repine if we should be unable like Horace and. Ovid to laugh»at 
the corrosion of time ; nor shall we join the lamentation of Cicero, 
though our fame should be circumscribed by even narrower limits 
than the stream of the Ganges and the cliffs of Caucasus. 

If this volume is in any degree, what we have wished to make. ity 
it will be considered as a contribution to good literature and good 
principles. We have endeavoured to add something to the general 
stock of innocent gaiety ; something to the improvement of the lite- 
rature of our country, and something to the revival and diffusion of 
undefiled taste. We claimyat least the praise of good feclings and 
good intentions. If it be said that our observations have. sometimes 
been tinged with severity, it is because it is our belief, that the disor- 
ders of American literature are to be cured by causticks and the 
lancet, and that palliatives and gentle remedies will only film over 
and conceal the disease, till its virulence is confirmed and diffused 
throughout the system. It is true we have occasionally given our- 
selves some license. We have told some truth without much mer- 
cy, and called things by their namcs without much paraphrasis. But 


Je ne puis rien nommer, si ce n’est par son nom, 
J’appelle un chat, un chat. * * * * * * 


We venture not however to say, that we have not written quedam 
acriter et quedam cum bile ; but we say and we feel, that our criti-, 
cism has not been embittered by personal rancour, and that we have 
net sheltered ourselves behind the shield of mvisibility in order to 
cast with impunity the poisoned weapons of dishonourable warfare. 
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é73 FUITORS’ NOTES. 


Most of the difficulties, which we ‘felt at the commencement 6f 
the year, we have succeeded i Overcoming, and have had the satis- 
faction of seeing the 5 of our subscribers doubled within that 
period. There is one however, which we have been unable to con- 
quer. Our predecessots have been uniformly favourites of the la- 
dies, while we have received from them only frowns and neglect. 
So, alas! # must contintve tobe. H they are grave, we cannot 
¥ecal thei smiles by tales of love or commentaries on fashions ; if 
they aré weary, We cannot reanimate attention by the liveliness of 
the acrostick, or the mysteries of the rebus; if they turn from us, 
We cannot allure them to return by the raptures of sensibility, or the 
musick of scandal: We can hepe for no patronage from the divini- 
ties of the country for none of us have talents 

Fo sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

Or with the tangles of Nezras’ hair ; 
hor can we have more ardent expectations from the belles of the 
city ; for all our phizzes are too hopelessly ugly to be moulded into 
a simper, or tortured into an ogle. 

Seriously however. tis our pride and our praise that we have 
hever sought patronage by making our work popular and insipid ; 
that we have never sought the praise ef any one who does not relish 
manly thinking and manly hterature. We shall go on therefore 
with cheerfulness in the course we have begun ; satisfied with the 
patronage with which we are already honoured ; patronage from 
sources; which we must be indeed proud to think we merit. In ors 
der however to make our work more worthy their encouragement, 
we begin our new volume with augmented resources, and its size 
greatly enlarged. 

Befors however we commenee a new year it is our duty to declare, 
that the object of our work ts, amd ever has been, EXCLUSIVELY LIT- 
eraRY. On the solemn and awful mysteries of some of the subjects 
of theology, many of us are unqualified to judge, and on them all of 
us hesitate presumptuously to decide. We feel ourselves therefore 
pledged to the support of no system, and when any theological work 
passes under our examination, it will only be in the regular survey of 
the literature of our country. We reject too and disdain the accu- 
sation that the person or the opinions of any individual are the ob- 
jects of our persecution ; and if any man thinks thus of us, Jet him 
be told, that he exalts himself into an importance which we never 
dreamed of giving either to his talents, or his influence. 


In order to finith the play of Calidas in the prefent number, we give 
eight additional pages. ‘Fhis, with the Index, has fwelled the number to an 
unufual fize, and will be an apology for the want of the ufual punctilious 
regularity which we endeavour. to obferve. 

~ We are unwillingly conftrained to peftpone the defcription of the falls 
of Niagara to the number for January. 

The causes will be obvious, which make the Review in the present number 
more scanty than usual. We are compelled with regret to exclude reviews of 
the Transactions of the American Academy, of the Report of Judge Chase’s trial, 
of the life of Dr. Johnson, &c. which our more enlarged limits the next year wilt 
enable us to present tothe publick. 
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